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ABSTRACT 

In 1967 the OECD Committee for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel launched a series of case studies concerning 
problems of innovation in higher education. The present report on the 
New College systems in Canada reflects the OECD higher education 
program concerning problems faced by countries in planning and 
setting up new structures of postsecondary education. The 
extraordinary expansion of postsecondary education in a country where 
the Provinces carry the full responsibility for educational matters 
presents a quasi-unique opportunity to analyze within a comparative 
framework different strategies aimed at the development and 
diversification of postsecondary systems. The report; focuses on 3 new 
types of institutions, the Colleges d 'Enseignement General and 
Professional (CEGEP) in Quebec, the Colleges for Applied Arts and 
Technology (CAATs) in Ontario, and the Junior Colleges in Alberta, 
all of which were set up to provide a variety of educational 
opportunities at postseconc^ary level outside the existing university 
framework. All 3 c6llege sj^stems have a common denominator in that 
they represent the "open do<5r' nonuniversity section of higher 
education. A comparative ano^lysis of their specific objectives, their 
internal organization, the.ir curricula, their, teaching staffs, their 
links with universities, aiJ of several other aspects, shows clearly 
the variety of policies ani .solutions by which this 'open door' 
sector can become the essei^tial component of a commitment to mass 
postsecondary education. (i¥ithor/PG) 
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FOREWORD 



In 1967 the OECD Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel (replaced by the 
Education Committee since 1970), as part of its programme of work on the development ol' 
post-secondary education, launched a series of case-studies concerning- problems of inno- 
vation in higher education in Member countries. In the following years five such studies 
were published : two of them dealt with particular new universities (l) and three with 
major reforms in the system of higher education (2). The present report, originally con- 
ceived as a sixth study in this series, also reflects the more recent shift in emphasis 
of the Organisation's higher education programme to problems faced by Member countries in 
planning and setting up new structures of post- secondary education (3). 

It is in this perspective that the present study on New College Syatems in Canada 
may be considered of particular interest to other countries. The extraordinary expansion 
of post-secondary education in a country where the Provinces carry the full responsibility 
for educational matters presents a quasi unique opportunity to analyse within a compara- 
tive framework different strategies aimed at the development and diversification of post- 
secondary systems. 

The report focusses on three new types of institutions, namely the Colleges d'Ensei- 
gnement General et Professionnel (CEGEP) in Quebec, the Colleges for Applied Arts and 
Technology (CAATs) in Ontario and the Junior Colleges in Alberta (k) , all of which were 
set up to provide a variety of educational opportunities at po st- secondary level outside 
the existing university framework. Student demand for this type of education together 
with the increasing demand for middle level manpower were crucial factors in the develop- 
ment of these institutions. 

All three college systems have a common denominator in that they represent the /"open 
door" non-university sector of higher education ; at the same time a comparative analysis 
of their specific objectives, their internal organisation, their curricula, their tea*?hln^ 
staff, their links with universities and of several other aspects shows clearly the varie- 
ty of policies and solutions by which this open door sector can become the essential com- 
ponent of a commitment to mass post-secondary education.. 

The study was undertaken under contract by the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation and written as well as directed by Dr. Cicely Watson, Professor, Department of 
Educational Planning, ( OISE ). The text represents an abridged version prepared by the OECD 
Secretariat of the original and more detailed document by Dr. Watson. 

0 New Universities in the United Kingdom , H.J. Perkin, OECD, Paris, 1969, and Three 
German Universities, Aachen, Bochum, Konstanz , by E. Boning and K. Roeloffs, OECD, 
Paris, 1970. 

2) French Experience before 1968 , C. Grignon and J.C. Passeron, OECD, Paris, 1970 ; 
Reforms in Yugoslavi a, Institute for Social Research, University of Zagreb, OECD, Paris, 
1970, and Technical Education in the United Kingdom , Tyrell Burgess and John Pratt, 
OECD, Paris, 1971. 

3) Towards New Structures of Post-Secondary Education , OECD, Paris, 1971. 

Short Cycle Higher Education x A Search for Identity , OECD, Paris (to be published). 

k) Although Junior Colleges in Alberta have existed for over fifty years, their rapid ex- 
pansion during the past clecade and the creation of a system of colleges justified their 
inclusion. 
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Chapter 1 
BACKGROUND OF THE INNOVATIONS 



In Septembor 1970| the beginning of academic year 1970-71 » an estimated 7^|000 stu- 
dents tjiroughout Canada entered post-secondary non-university institutions,. Since 1965i 
the number of enrolments in this new sector of the education system has increased about 
threefold, and the sector itself has been radically transformed and redefined. 

The types of courses offered in Canada before I965 which might have been described 
as post-secondary were extremely varied in purpose, content, standards, curricula, teacli- 
ing methods, institutional locations, recruitment and financing. There was no "system". 
There was, indeed, no definable "sector" - just a "residue". Three traditional levels of 
education, varying somewhat in nomenclature, existed in each of the provinces of Canada, 
namely elementary (l), secondary (2), and higher (3) education, Tiicre was some need to 
"translate" the nomenclature from province to province and from the English-language sys- 
tem to the French-language system, but with explanations and definitions of equivalents, 
the systems could be fairly precisely described. 

Between the secondary and higher education sectors there were institutions offering 
courses that overlapped to some extent, at least in level of study, with the universities 
and the secondary schools, creating parallel but quite different study streams. Because 
these institutions were sponsored by many different public authorities, their relation- 
ships to each other and to the more traditional sectors of publicly, supported education 
were difficult to pin down. Their existence was based on a variety of public regulating 
acts and private agreements which might almost be regarded as negotiated "treaties". The 
academic standards of these institutions ranged from equivalence to the liberal arts and 
pure sciences of the university to equivalence to trade and apprenticeship studies. The 
institutions with the latter, less sophisticated, standards offered courses that required 
no prior study other thfein the basic general education of the level .of grades 9 or 10, 
Between these extremes were teachers' colleges for training elementary school teachers, 
hospital and regional nurses' training schools, agricultural colleges, programmes of busi- 
ness education controlled by professional organisations, and programmes of industrial edu- 
cation controlled by trade organisations. 

Before I966, this complex constituted the "residue". In many ways its treatment was 
consistent with such a definition. Public involvement and responsibility defied descrip- 
tion : in some cases, controJi was minimal ; in others, these institutions were comparable 
to the schools of any local education authority or to the faculties of any university. 
Some programmes were self-supporting, through fees or professional subsidies ; others were 
operating on directly allocated public moneys. 

Over the past few years in several Canadian provinces, this sector of education has 
been rationalized ; "new" systems have emerged, with provincial "systems boundaries". 



1) Or primary or public schools, ' 

2) Or high schools, collegiates, or academies, 

3) Universities and liberal arts colleges. 
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differing somewhat but all reco gni sably similar. Tliis report is concerned witli tlireo of 
these systems. Moving from east to west, it will examine (l) les colleges d ' enseignement 
general et prof e s si onnel of Quebec (CEGEP), (2) the colleges of applied arts and techno- 
logy of Ontario (fCAATs), and (3) the colleges of Alberta. Underlying all the work in 
this study have been these questions : How new is the system ? If there has been a real, 
innova t ion, wherein does it manifest itself ~ merely in the systematisation, or in the 
matters that directly characterise the institutions as educational agencies such as their 
purposes, students, teachers, programmes of study, and financing ? 

In recognising innovation we have been extremely generous. Admitting that, in one 
sense, "there is nothing new under the sun" in the field of education, we still take the 
position that if something is completely new to a jurisdiction it must be considered "new", 
even if it has been copied, in almost every detail, from a neighbour. We therefore regard 
a radical departure from traditio'n as innovation. We also regard, in the same way, the 
decisive victory of one trend or school of thought over another in a jurisdiction where 
there was confusion and conflict prior to the period .. under study o 

Since there are degrees of innovation, we must not merely try to decide whether these 
colleges represent an innovation but to decide. of how radical a nature. Canada shares a 
continent with the United States, from whom she borrows many educational movements and 
ideas. She shares the general educational heritage of the English-speaking and French- 
speaking worlds, and of Great Britain and France in particular. So it would indeed be 
surprising if innovations in Canadian educational service were entirely . divorce^ vrom de- 
velopments in these three countries. But do these Canadian innovations con^iin the seeds 
and conditions for a new sector, that can really cope with some of the educational prob- 
lems of the country, or is Canada slavishly following a model derived from elsewhere - be 
it junior college, technical institute, or classical college ? 

THE CEGEP OF QUEBEC 

The development of the CEGEP in Quebec can be understood only by considering their 
establishment in the light of the educational revolution that has been taking place in 
that province, and in the setting of the social, economic, and political changes that were 
brought about by successive provincial governments since 1 960 . 

The Parent Commission 

In April 196I, a Royal Commission to study possible reforms for Quebec's education 
system was set up. Its five-volume report (U), which appeared in the years between I963 
and 1966, drew up a blueprint for a complex , mod em education system suited to the needs 
of a highly industrialised urban, society. It recommended the creation of a ministry of 
education and an advisory superior council of education. It also favoured local adminis- 
tration for the schools and an elementary sector that would give children six years of 
full-time schooling. This sector would not necessarily be divided into a lock-step, age- 
grade system but would be organised to allow for continuous progress by subject, and would 
be housed in schools distributed on a neighbourhood basis. Secondary education would ex- 
tend over a period of five years, from seventh to eleventh grades, and would be given in 
comprehensive high schools administered by a regional education authority. The first two 
years of these secondary ; school s wouCLd be general in nature, and the final three more 



^) Report of The RoVal Commission of Inquiry jjn Education in the Province of Quebec 
^Quebec I963-I966) Chairman : Alphonse-Marie Parent. 
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spQcialised , with a series of r^re subjects and options built into a wide variety of pro- 
grammes designed to serve .'lil the youth of a region between the ages of twelve and seven- 
teen (5) • 

The second volume of the Parent report recommended the creation of a new sector, 
intermediate botween the reformed secondary levol and the university level. These new 
institutions, which were to be called ^'institutes'*, would offer pre-university and voca- 
tional courses lasting two and three years respectively, following the secondary lovel 
(t ,e, a twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth year), . Thus, they would be, at one and the 
same time, intermediate and terminal institutions : intermediate, in that students would 
be required to spend two years at an institute before seeking admission to a university 
faculty or school ; terminal, in that non-university candidates would directly prepare 
ror employment by special vocational programmes. 

The report envisaged some thirty institutes, distributed throughout the province to 
serve the youth of each region. They would offer a large number of programmes, but only 
at the post-grade 11 level. These programmes would be comprehensive in character, with 
courses of varying degrees of academic sophistication - some theoretical, and others more 
applied with a system of options that would provide for extreme flexibility. Each insti- 
tute would be a public corporation with a considerable amount of local autonomy , although 
it was expected that the Ministry of Education would establish uniform admission standards 
and various quality controls. A minimum of 1,500 full-time students was suggested as 
being sufficient to ensure the desired "poly" character of the i.Mstitute without limiting 
the institutes to large urban centres. The foundations of this system already existed in 
the form of classical colleges, technical institutes, trades schools, and teacher training 
schools. The report envisaged the federation of several local institutions into one, as 
well as the creation of some institutes. 

This codification and extension of a number of existing education programmes into 
the new sector would be matched not only by the reorganised lower levels of education but 
al so by the reform of\ higher education. It was recommend-ed that the university system be 
augmented by the creation of a number of new institutions, the charters of which would per- 
mit the award of first-level degrees only, i e . they would provide three-year programmes 
leading to bachelor degrees but they would have no professional or graduate schools. It 
was estimated that these institutions, distributed throughout the province, might be able 
to offer a sufficient range of studies if each had a minimum enrolment of 2,000. In addi- 
tion, university "centres" were advocated. As branches of established universities they 
might provide, under the supervision and control of the parent institutions and for as 
few as 1,000 students in a district, the first year or the first two years of degree pro- 
grammes in the more popular- disciplines of the faculty of arts and science. 

Background to the legislation 

An Act, based on the findings of the Pareijt Commission, was passed oy the Quebec 
legislature on June 29, 196?. The proposals of the Parent Commission were not followed 
in their entirety. The ideas of the university centre and of the university with a li- 
mited charter were, for example, not adopted. The new "intermediate" institutions were 
given the name colleges d ' enseignement general et profes sionnel > An implementing agency 
the Mission des colleges had already been at work since November I966, It consisted of 
a chairman and secretary drawn from the Ministry of Education and eight persons represent- 
ative of educational agencies and teachers* federations who toured the province, meeting 

5) Taking into account the system of subject promotion at present in effect, students at 
both the elementary and the secondary levels may complete their studies in either a 
lesser or a greater number of chronological years than is the normal average, 
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with collo^je organisation committees in each region, and helping thorn preparo tl»c documen- 
tation needed to plan a college^ 

The heritage of these CEGEP, and indeed of ail the post-secondary institutions with 
which we are concerned, is of such importance that their creation will bo explained in 
some detail* It is more appropriate to stress the past of those institutions than to 
insist upon their novelty, as the public statements of many of their administrators havo 
done* They may have something genuinely new in spirit - and there is some evidence that 
they have been moving steadily in the direction of innovation since they were created 
- but tliey were born "mature", so to speak, and people concerned with running those ins- 
titutions are very conscious of their past* "The ghost of the Institut de technologie do 
Montreal is hovering over the CEGEP du Vieux Montreal " it is said* 

Since the now institutions were part of a general reform of the education system, 
the first CEGEP were formed by the voluntary amalgamation of existing ins ti tutioiia in a 
locality* There were two powerful "ancestor" systems, the allegiance of wliich would be 
paramount for success : the classical colleges (6), represented publicly by a federation 
embracing some 80 institutions, and a considerable technical education system directly 
administered by the Ministry of Education. There were some 12 institutes of technology, 
offering two- and three-year diploma courses beyond the eleventh grade* All were de- 
scribed as being of a second a ire sup^rieur level, although some offered programmes that 
properly belonged in the new comprehensive secondary schools. It is interesting that the 
CEGEP have also been defined as being of a secondaire superieur level, although this term 
is not applied to the classical colleges, the adjective pre~universi taire bein/^ used in- 
stead (7). The support of the Federation des colleges classiques (FCC) for the new system 
was ensured by involving its officials in the planning. As early as 1966 its general se- 
cretary was made a member of the Comite de planif ication de 1 ' enseignement prd-'universi- 
taire et pro f e ssionnel (COPEPP). 

In addition to the "ancestor" systems there were other powerful interest groups to 
be used to further the reform, to convert or nullify opposition. There was, for example, 

Conseil superieur de 1 'education (CSE), created in 196^ at the same time as the Minis- 
try of Education* This council is a general advisory body and also a product of the 
Parent Commission. It has four study commissions - one each for elementary education, 
for secondary, for general and vocational (ioe., CEGEP), and for higher education. 

Another "interested party" was the university system, or rather, the .University sys- 
tems, since there are French-language and English-language xxniver si tie s in Quebec and 
they were by no means uniform in their reaction to the proposed new aector* The univer- 
sities were involved in two ways s 

1* This was to be an intermediate sector which meant, for the French-language univer- 
sities, that the students would now enter university from the CEGEP and no longer 
from the college s classiques or the publicly supported or private secondary 
schools* For the English-language universities, students would no longer enter 
university from the Protestant or Catholic publicly supported or private high 
schools $ 

6) Counting only their college-level programmes. In the pre-Parent education system of 
Quebec the public elementary system had seven grades and its pupils might enter the 
lower school of a fee-paying private classical college which had both a secondary 
school and a "college" programme.^ The entire programme took eight years, ending with 
examination for the baccalaureat es arts , which was the entrance requirement for many 
of the faculties of university. 

7) These definitions are taken from Vocabulaire de I'education au Quebec , a publication 
of the information service of the Ministry of Education, 1 968* The definition of the 
CEGEP, for example, states "On peut regretter que lo .CEGEP n*ait pas ete baptise l>e- 
cole secondaire superieure pol^valente (car il s'agit bien d'un enseignement du second 
degre)". Vocabulaire , p. 11. /'It is a pity that the CEGEP were not called 'comprehensive 
higher secondary schools' , since they are indeed providing secondary education"/* 
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2, This amounted to a CEGEP "take over" of some of the early work of the universi- 
ties , so the universities were expected to agree to the loss of part of tlieir 
responsibility together with the income these students represented and to reco- 
gnise, as a full entrance qualification and without further selective examination, 
the graduate. 1 of the general programmes of the CEGEP, 

The negotiations culminated in Regulation 3 which was passed by Order-in-Council of 
March. 30, 1966 and which provided for two-year pre-univer sity programmes, tlio courses of 
which would be "determined by regulation after consultation with the universities". It 
further provided for a joirt committee of six representatives from the universities and 
six from the Department of Education to "make recommendations regarding the studies re- 
quired for admission to the first year or university work". The academic vjce-rectors of 
the French universities were their institutions' negotiators and, on the whole, they were 
not hostile to the reform. However, the teaching force and particularly the senior admi- 
nistrators of some schools (the deans and the faculties of medicine, law, and the social 
sciences, where the baccalaureat 6 s art s had been required for admission) were strongly . 
opposed. The position of the faculties of arts was, of course, directly threatened. 

The attitude of the three English-language universities (McGill, Sir George Williams 
and Bishops) is worthy of comment because, although the opposition of the English commu- 
nity was not sufficient to seriously affect the reform, it did delay the creation of 
Engli sh-lan^age CEGEP for two years. The English-language school system of Quebec has 
strong British (mainly Scottish) antecadents, but its general frame of reference is North 
American, Like its French counterpart, it traditionally had a seven-year elementary 
school and a high school consisting of a further four or five years, with junior matricu- 
lation leading to four-year degree programmes after the eleventh grade, or senior matricu- 
lation with advanced standing at the end of the twelfth grade. The English-language sys- 
tem, whether Protestant or Catholic, diversified its secondary level earlier than the 
French-language system and exhibited the same high student pass rates that are found in 
other English-language educational institutions in Canada. To lose the first two years 
of their degree programmes to another system was not only to lose control over their 
curricula and standards but would also require extensive reform of the portion that re- 
mained* Moreover, it was anlikely that participation in university studies would be 
pushed beyond the existing 48,6 per cent of high school graduates, so that the loss of 
students at the junior level would not be offset by expansion in numbers at the senior 
level, as was to be the case in the French-language universitiesa An absolute loss of. 
revenue could therefore be expected. 

Nor was the opposition of the English-language universities unreasonable, from the 
point of view of their traditions. The creation of junior colleges in the United States 
and Canada usually came about for three reasons : they were to relieve the pressure of 
numbers on the senior institutions sufficiently to avoid the need of creating more uni- 
versities ; they were inexpensive, comparing the unit costs of the two institutions.; and 
they were a selection device, vfli.ich enabled "borderline" academic students to study at 
the post-secondary educational level, and still permitted the senior institutions to weed 
out the weaker students at midpoijit in the degree programme. In these terms there was no 
need for junior co lieges in the English-language Quebec university system. They probably 
would have supported something like the Ontario CAATs, 

CEOEP government 

Each CEGEP is governed by an appointed board of governors, which operates the colleg 
.ander a set of regulations and controls supervised by the General Directorate of College 
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Education (DIGEC) of the Ministry of Education (8) . The dichotomy of central system 
control and loJal institutional authority, which is a continuing problem for each of the 
provincial post-secondary systems studied herein, is discussed in Chapter 3. It is 
merely noted here that Section 8 of the 1967 Act makes it mandatory that the college 
governors be drawn from certain categories of people : five from nominees put forward by 
local school and higher education authorities and local community organisations ; ten 
college representatives, four of whom are teachers ; four parents of students and two 
students ; two college administrators - the president and the academic dean (9) - and two 
members at large nominated by the Board itself. 

The role of the Ministry officials in DIGEC is primarily one of planning, coordina- 
tion, and indirect control of standards. There is, however, considerable uniformity in 
the administrative structure of these colleges and all institutions have, or are consi- 
dered to have, a uniform set of administrative posts, varied only according to the size 
of tlie institution. Details of the administration of CEGEP are discussed in Chapter ^. 

• Size and location of the CEGEP 

The minimum requirement of 1,500 full-time students suggested by the Parent Report, 
has not been strictly observed, and CEGEP have been approved which have operated for some 
years below this number. However, 1,500 is held to be the minimum acceptable enrolment, 
and it was expected that by 1970-71 all institutions set up in 1968-69 would have attain- 
ed this figure. In 1967-68, the CEGEP Salaberry-de-Vailey field started with . an initial 
full-time enrolment of ^58 and the CEGEP Edouard Montpetit with ^76, but one year later, 
the latter had 1,259 students and the former had only 515. By November 1968, eight of 
the 23 operating CEGEP still had fewer than 1,000 full-time students. 

It seems to be fully accepted that the size of the CEGEP will vary greatly. For 
the 1969-70 academic year the smallest full-time enrolment was 4lO, the largest 6,187 (lO). 

The disparity in size, of course, arises from the decision to locate CEGEP through- 
out the province in order to serve the population of each region. [ Coupled with the uni- 
versity centres and other reforms that were to be made in higher education, this was 
clearly a decision to "take the programmes to the people". ^ 

A CEGEP was expected to serve a population of about 150,000. Administratively they 
are grouped into eight regions which, with only one exception, correspond very closely 
to the nine administrative regions of the comprehensive district high schools. In each 
region at least one college was functioning by September 1968, and in the Montreal region 
five opened in September I967i seven more in 1968, with further openings already planned 
up to 1973- There is no overall regional administration ; coordination is I through DIGEC. 

Organisation of the CEGEP 

In September I967i twelve CEGEP opened their doors to students^ These colleges re- 
presented the amalgamation of parent institutions, joined according to five basic orga- 
nisational principles ; 

1. Unified administrative direction (i.e*, with a single board of governors, a sin- 
gle budget, etc.) ; 

.2. Unified educatio^nal direction (i.D., with a chief academic officer exercising 
authority (tver all teaching programmes) ; 



8) Article 6 of Bill 21. The title of the branch is the Direction Generale de l*en sei- 
gnement collegial «> ~ ' 

9) Called the Directeur general and the Directeur des services pedagogiques . 
10) CEGEP Victoriaville and CEGEP Vieux Montreal respectively. 
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3« A unified teaching force (i»ea, all were employees of the CEGEP, and were under 
the ciirection of the presidient, through the dean) ; 

A unified student body (i.re,, each student was subject, whatever his programme, 
to the regulations of the CEGEP system) ; 
5. Unified equipment (i.eo, the CEGEP had to have one central main campus), 
NinQ more coj-legos were formed in the spring of These 2 1 CEGEP incorporated 

80 of the programmes that had be-en offered in the six. types of parent institutions : in- 
stitutes of technology and trade schools ; the "A" diploma programmes of teachers* colle- 
ges (11) ; the classical colleges, seminaries, and day colleges j nursing schools ; do- 
mestic science institutes, schools of social work, agricultural schools ; and other voca- 
tional institutions. By the end of academic year 19^9-70, 31 CEGEP had been authorised. 
Altogether, some 47>000 studenjfcs, had been enrolled - more than had been estimated in 
April of 1968 - and they were divided almost equally between the general ( pr e-univer si ty ) 
and the vocational programmes* It is expected that by 1973 or 197^ the system will be 
"complete", with about ^0 CEGEP, probably four serving the English-speaking students of 
the greater Montreal area» 



THE ONTARIO COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

In the 1969-70 academic year there were 20 colleges of applied arts and technology 
(CAATs) in Ontario, serving almost 21,000 full-time students. Since many of the colle- 
ges have more than one campus, their institutional locations actually numbered thirty. 
These institutions have all come into existence since May 21, I965, 

This new sector had its roots in the educational history of Ontario, It was de- 
signed to bring together and coordinate much that had been fragmented ; it followed, and 
was made jfiecessary by, massive reform in, and expansion of, the two related sectors 
- secondary schools and universi tie s » It was a service. to meet the need for craftsmen, 
technicians, and technolorgis t s , created by Ontario* s growing economy and its inadequate 
domestic production of such qualified manpower j but, above all else, the colleges were 
seen as fulfilling the government's obligation to provide equality of educational oppor- 
tunity so that each individual might develop to the maximum of his ability. 

Background to po s t- s econdary education 

Until the end of World War II, Ontario had an education system strongly biased to- 
ward the academic tradition. But the realities of life in Ontario - first, a pioneer 
agricultural society ; secondly, a booming agricultural economy, which was rapidly pro- 
liferating small industries for local needs and then, a burgeoning industrial society, 
concerned with providing the rest of agricultural Canada with goods and with extracting 
and exploiting its abundant primary products, particularly its minerals and its wood - 
constantly impelled parents and educators to consider the need for practical learning. 
In terms of curriculum this implied the constant demand to make subjects "useful" and to 
relate them to the students* lives to provide geography (with an emphasis on the stu- 
dent's own locality and province) as well as Latin, or to provide accounting and commer- 
cial subjects as well as foreign languages. In basic school service, this trend can be 
seen in the emphasis on developing the "common" schools at the expense (if need be) of 
the "grammar" schools. One very good example of this trend that) is often quoted is the 
failure to foster a very superior classical type of secondary school* The so-called 

11) Teacher training schools are authorised to give the course leading to the "A" Diploma 
which, in part, covers the same ground as the "cours collegial". Royal Commi ssion II: 
l6l. 
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collegiate was intended to serve the academically selected few. In order to bo labelled 
a collegiate, and to receive the corresponding higher provincial grants, tlie school had 
to have a minimum number of "specialist" teachers, a minimum of academic equipment, a 
certain size of library, etc. The high school was for "the rest", the non-academic stu- 
dents, who would continue to study English (begun in elementary school) and add to their 
curriculum commercial subjects and natural sciences, with particular reference to the 
needs of agriculture. The labels, howe|ver, became blurred. Very shortly after the pas- 
sage of the 1871 Education Act-, high schools were qualifying for the collegiate grants 
and teaching classical and modern languages* By the early 1920<s, high school was still 
largely academic, with courses of four years (junior matriculation) and five years (se- 
nior matriculation). The idea of practical education did not die ; it remained the "also 
ran" within the sy^.tem. 

Above the high school system were the universities. Initially established under 
tlie aegis .of various religious denominations and providing a liberal, scientifi.c or pro- 
fessional education, they date from 1827. There were both federations of colleges and 
unitary organisations. Each was legally based on a particular charter and the charters 
initially varied greatly, although they tended over time to cover much the same set of 
responsibilities and to contain comparable rights, privileges, and safeguards. By 1931 
there were five universities and three liberal colleges in Ontario (l2). 

Vocational education was not entirely neglected during these years but it exhibited 
^the "identity instability" that still persists. In 1872 and 1874 two institutions were 
founded at what would be defined today as the technology level. It is interesting to 
note that thny both had in their title the word "college" which links them with the tra- - 
ditional, academically respectable, English usage of "college" - the liberal arts and 
science college » However, they also had descriptive adjectives, which testified unmista- 
keably to their vocational role, e,g,, the College of Technology (Toronto) and the Ontario 
Agricultural College (Guelph), Even when they were founded, the "levol" argument waxed 
hot. Were they to produce technologists or professional engineers, good farmers and farm 
managers, or agricultural scientists ? Quite rapidly they developed into primarily full- 
time institutions for the education of youth. By I90O, the technology college had be- 
come the University of Toronto <s faculty of applied science. The agricultural college 
has continued to offer some diploma-level work and provides a very important practical 
agricultural extension service. In I887, however, it became affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Toronto for the award of degrees in the agricultural and veterinary sciences, 
and gradually its fields of interest were extended until, in 1964, it became the Univer- 
sity of Guelph, 

In 1900 another institution with the post-secondary, non-university stamp was esta- 
blished - the Ontario College of Art. Again, the title claims identity with college 
work but defines a limited purpose. Today it operates under an autonomous board of go- 
vernors ; it is not part of the CAAT system. 

Following World War II, all of Canada, and the province of Ontario in particular, 
underwent a tremendous population growtho There was a boom in birth rates that lasted 
for ten yearso The crude birth rate grew from 19<,7 per thousand in 1945 to 26.8 per thou- 
sand in 1957 t the peak year, and was 23 per thousand in 1964. This was a period of rapid 
economic growth, which was accompanied by massive immigration o During these years an 
educational change was taking place which was as massive as this population change. 

12) University of Toronto in Toronto, McMaster in Hamilton, University of Ottawa in 

Ottawa, Queen<s in Kingston, University of Western Ontario in London ; Assumption 
College in Windsor, College d>3 Sudbury in Sudbury, Royal Military College in Kingston. 
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Although the technical and vocational sector was not ignored in the educational 
reforms, there was still the impression of sporadic, piecemeal effort - this sector con- 
stituted the "also ran", Nevert]ieleS;S , many excellent institutions and programmes were 
created and a large investment was made (partly with federal funds) o During the 20-year 
period following the War, for example, six provincial institutes of technology offering 
two- and three-year diploma courses were created with specialisations in the fields of 
mining, forestry and textileso By ^966, some of these institutes had added branches of 
business studies to their original techjiical specialities, and together they had a full- 
time enrolment of over ^,000 students. In the same year, on decision of the Council of 
Regents of the newly created CAAT system, these six institutes were incorporated into 
the colleges of their region. 

During these years, with the encouragement of federal funds under the Federal- 
Provincial Technical and Vocational Training Agreement, provincial institutes of trades 
and vocational centres were also established. They offer one- and two-year courses, 
short courses, and apprenticesliip training in a wide variety of specialities for students 
entering from grades 10, 11, or 12 (the longer courses having mc>re demanding admission 
requirements, with subject prerequisites). In I966, by decision of the Council of Re- 
gents they, too, were absorbed into the CAAT system, 

Ryerson Institute of Technology ^ _ - 

One otlier "ancestor" of the CAAT system should be de scribed , the Ryerson Institute 
of Technology, in Toronto, It was largely the tremendous success of Ryerson that fos- 
tered the rapid development of the provincial institutes of technology and the widespread 
public acceptance of the excellence of its graduates that laid tlie basis for generous 
public acceptance of the CAATs . , 

In 19'*^f thousands of Gx-servicenien were promised free education, iv'ith generous 
support grants, while they tried to make up for the break in their training occasioned 
by thoir war service. They flooded into Ontario's universities, A year later, some 
* 1 5 1 000 ex-servicemen were taking undergraduate degree programmes'. There was a compar- 
able but smaller stream needing technical and vocational training, and late in 19^^, at 
short notice, a set of programmes was offered by the Training and Re-establishment Insti- 
tute. The first courses bore a strong resemblance to the trades prograimnes of a British 
technical school* By 19^8 the post-war task was completed , and in August of that year 
the Ryerson Institute of Technology was established by Order in Council, It was to 'be a 
polytechnical institution directly administered by officials of the Department of Educa- 
tion, 

Ryerson quickly established a unique image in Ontario *s educatiojial establishment, 
extending it^ programmes well beyond those suitable for the "bright mechanic" into areas 
of business administration and the applied arts - merchandising, hotel administration, 
printing management, journalism, photographic arts, and radio and television arts. It 
concentrated on a three-year programme which, de facto , increasingly recruited , from 
Grade 13 graduates even though its formal admission requirements were completion of 
Grade 12; Ryerson built, its programme .ai'ound the humanities, the social sciences, the 
physical sciences, and mathematics ; though less abstract in teaching methods than the 
university, it was as theoretical in contents By using advisory committees for its pro- 
grammes, Ryerson was assured of being au courant with the latest 'thinking in tJie appro- 
priate business or professional fields and of having instructors who were prof esr;iionaXly 
reputable. Its students had no need to worry about "relevance" and, in a rapidly ex- 
panding economy, no need to worry about job placement and promotions. No educational 
institution was ever created at a more opportune time. 
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In 1963| Ryerson ceased to be administered directly by the Department of Education ; 
it was re-nanied the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, and ±i acquired its own board of 
governors (13)* In tlie 1965-66 academic year, it Jiad an enrolment of more tlian 3»500 
full-time students and employed 212 full-time and ^5 part-time teaching staff. 

The term "polytechnical" is misleadingc It stems more from the North American use^ge 
rather than that of Great Britain, wliicli borrows tlie term from the wewtorn Eiiropoan tra- 
dition* Ryerson is poly teclinical only in tJio sense tliat its courses and programmes cover 
a comprehensive variety of disciplines of study and vocational fields. Unlike the col- 
leges of the CAAT system, it is not polytechnical in level. It is a highly selective 
academic institution, which offers almost entirely three-year diploma programmes* Most 
Ryerson graduates liave completed their sixteenth year of full-time study* 

Ryerson is not typical of a CAAT, Although it has had, and will continue to have, 
a tremendous influence on the development of the colleges, it is not treated in tliis re- 
port as a part of the CAAT system^ 

The pressure for change 

The Minister of Education, in May 1 965 1 announced that the Ontario government was 
now free to move on the rGform and rationalization of the post-secondary technical sec- 
tor because it had successfully implemented a " f ar-reacliing reorganisation" of secondary 
scliooling and had already "underwritten the expansion of our university facilities"* He 
might liave added that it was the expansion and reform of the secondary level that neces- 
sitated radical action at the post-seconda3:'y level* 

Public secondary school enrolments in Ontario increased from some 120,000 in 19^3 
to almost ^20,000 in 1965, and by 1969-7O had reached some 538,000. According to recent 
estimates (l^) there will be no decline in absolute numbers in the secondary school be- 
fore 1978* This increase has been due less to population increase than to an improve- 
ment in retention rates, which is the fruit of considerable educational reform as well, 
as of the public conviction that the education- of its children is a sound investment <» 
One reform that has continued steadily since Vorld War II is the consolidation of small 
local education systems into larger township and district systems* The creation of the 
district high school transformed the attendanc j- ^pattern in rural areas. In I962, a secon- 
dary school reform plan diversified secondary schools and encouraged their comprehensive 
development : there would be two-year and four-year programmes which would b,e terminal, 
and five-year programmes in arts and science, business and commerce, and science, techno- 
logy and trades, which were intended as univer: iry preparation* 

Alternative proposals 

The report of the Committee of University Presidents of May I962, entitled Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario, 1962-70 , advised the expansion of existing universities 
and the creation of new institutions. Six universities had already been chartered since 
19^5 (l5)» It was now suggested that und ergradunte places at existing institutions be 
increased from an expected ^2,000 for 1965 and 58,000 for 1970 to 49,000 and 74,000 res- 
pectivelyo This was regarded as a maximum effort, and it presupposed immediate, adequate, 
and sustained financial support. The report stated that if the universities succeeded 

13) Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Act, 1962-^^3, c. 128, amended 1966, c, 139* 

14) Ontario Secondary School Enrollment Projections to 1981-82 , ( I.969 projection), Cicely 
Watson, Saeed Quazi and Aribert Kleist, Enrollment Projections No. 5, (OISE, 1970)« 

15) Carleton University, 1952 ; University of Windsor, 1953 ; University of Waterloo, 

1959 ; Waterloo Lutheran University, 1959 5 York University, 1959 J Laurentian Univei^ 
sity, i960. 
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in making available the maximum number of places proposed there would still be, iji I965, 
about 6,000 students not accommoda tod ajid, by 1970, 20,000 to 30,000 students. The re- 
port, therefore, rocommeitded t}»e cre?ition of at least three more liberal arts colleges 
to be associated with existing uni voi'si t i e s . 

The committee had considered alternative ways of diverting some of the expected I'low 
of students : "the addition of grade ^^ to the high school systems j the conversion oi' 
teachers colleges (16) and technological institutes into composito Junior colleges ; tho 
compression of the thirteen school grades into twelve and the establishment of junioi* 
colleges giving two years beyond t)ie new grade 12" (l?)* But the committee members could 
not approve any of tliese suggestions. Instead they settled for the tJiroe proposed new 
liberal arts colleges, wliich would provide for the estimated ^1 fOOO students in 1970 whom 
they regarded as their responsibility. There would be another estimated 91|000 enrolled 
in Grade 13 that year, a large portion of wliom would need post-secondary training of some 
other kind, which was not their responsibility. Some would be ac comiiioda t ed in new 
teachers' colleges (two or three new ones were f>roposed), and even mjre would find their / 
way into greatly expajided institutes ef technology. The committee warned that t]ie plan- 
ned expansion to accommodate 6,000 technical students (from the 1962 enrolmejit of 3»800) 
would bo inadequate by 1970, 

Tlie report of the university presidents had great influence on the educational scene 
in Ontario j its viyws on the noA-universi ty post-secondary sector carried weight with 
the government. Having decided their needs, their roles and the responiiil bill tie s they 
would accept, it is clear that the universities defined "the rest" in terias that left no 
doubt as to which sector would be superior. 

The report of 1962 was revised in January 1963i and a supplement was issued in June 
1963 entitled The Structure of Post-Secondary EducatiojT in Ontario , This supplement fur- 
ther examined the possibilities for the cfeation of new institutions to serve "the rest" 
(the 91,000 Grade I3 students who would not enter the universities in 1970), and it exam- 
ined the r(^connnenda t ions of the recently issued Keport of the Select Committee on Maji - 
power Training (iS), 

The conclusions of the university presidents' report were unequivocal. They strong- 
ly rejected all suggestions for a junior college system^ Their estimate of future numbers 
of students and their review of the approved university expansion plans had convinced 
them that there would be no need for transfer programmes in otlier institutions. They 
admitted that "there may be a difficult period in the years from 1965-66 to I967-68 be- 
cause some universities do not now believe that they can expand as quickly as they had 
hoped". However, over the fifteen-year planning period, the places to be provided at 
the universities should be adequate. 

The university presidents did, however, urge the fulfillment of the need for a col- 
lege of technology and applied arts that would,,, 

represent a democratic effort to improve the opportunities and enlarge the horizons 

of citizens, both young people and grown-ups,,. We make this proposal believing it 

16) Elementary teacher training i^nstitutions are operated by the Teacher Education Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Education, In I962, at the time of the report, these 
institutions provided a two-year course recruiting students from Grade 12 and a one- 
year course recruiting from Grade 13. They had in 1962-63 an enrolment of 5,51^. 
The two-year course was phased out in 1966, so that at present only the one-year 
course is offered. In 1970-71 admission to the course is after at least one year of 
university work, 

17) Post-secondary Education in Ontario^ 1962-70 , the Committee of Presidents of Provin- 
cially Assisted Universities, Toronto , 1 962 , p, t4, 

18) Ontario Legislature, February 1963. 
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to bo a logical development of the educational system of Ontario. The kind of col- 
lege we have described is needed to make adequate provision for the thousaucis of 
good students whose aptitudes are different from those required for university woi'k. 
Constantly we hear it said that the universities/ sliouid take in those students. But 
the trouble is that if you make the universities do things that are not theii' proper 
function, .you ruin their chances of doing properly the things that they alone can 
do ( 19) . 

It was not expected that these new colleges would necessarily replace the provincia^ 
institutes of technology or the provincial institutes of trades - in fact, the iniivei'sity 
presidents urged that tho number of these institutes be increased. The new colleges would 
be more local in their orientation and control, and the i*ange of tlieir progranmios would 
be subject to local needs and decisions. They would include more part-time, split woiMv/ 
study and evening programmes □ 

The public debate on the nature of now post-secondary institutions continued as the 
conviction grew that they would, shortly be established. The next contribution .to tl.e 
argument came in the report of the Grade 13 Study Committee which recommended tho aboli- 
tion of the matriculation examination and the substitution ol' alternative university ad- 
mission criteria. Tlie group also recommended that many specific i-oform.s of Grade 13 
courses be made and that the grade be regarded solely as a matriculation year, tJiat is, 
as preparation for entrance to university, teachers* college, and other sucli institu- 
tions o Furthermore, it proposed that graduation from high sciiool follow Grade 12 "and 
that the need to expand educational opportunity be met by establishing a new kind of 
institution that would provide foi' tlie interests of students for whom a university course 
is unsuitable. 

All these apparently unrelated reports formed the background to the decisions re- 
garding the nature of the CAAT system. The Minister of Education's speecli to the legis- 
lature on May 21, 19^5 therefore contained few surprises. The new colleges were to >;r> 
community colleges, designed to meet the needs of the local community. No residenco-: 
would be provided, except in the thinly populated northern area of the province. The 
new institutions would have three main responsibilities : "to provide courses of types 
and levels beyond, or not suited to, the secondary school setting ; to meet tJie needs of 
graduates from any secondary school programme, apart from those wishing to attend uni- 
versity ; and to meet the educational needs of adults and out-of-school youth whether or 
nor they are secondary school graduates". The Minister illustrated the range of these 
responsibilities by citing a long list of courses, but lie specifically omitted transfer 
courses claiming there was no need for such courses in Ontario at the present time. Mow- 
ever, he did express the hopoj that "no able and qualified student /would^/ prevented 
from going on from a college of applied arts and technology to a university". A prece- 
dent for this already existed in the advanced standing accorded to the graduates of tech- 
nology institutes. The colleges would be financed by provincial funds and (20)the "mo- 
dest fees" they might charge. It was expected that the required teaching force would be 
recruited from industry, commerce, and professional practice, with a few from the secon- 
dary schools and universities. The new system would operate "for the present time at 
least" under tlie Ontario Department of Education rather than the Department of University 

19) The Structure of Po s t -Secondary Education in Ontario , Supplementary Report No. 1 of 
the Committee of Presidents of Provincially Assisted Universities and Colleges of 
Ontario, June I963, p. 29. 

20) A contribution of 50 per cent of capital and operating costs was expected from the 
government of Canada . However, in 1 967 1 the funding agreement was unilaterally ended 
by the federal government to be replaced by the Fiscal Arrangements Act, by which 
only 50 per cent of certain post-secondary operating costs and the costs of the man- 
power retraining programmes can be recovered. 
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AfTfiirs (21) and a councii ol' rnt;cnts woulcJ bo ftppointod as a coordinating;, approval and 
advisory body» 



T ho J ogisla taon 

Tlio Oi^pa t-ttriont oV JSducation Ainnndtrient Act was ap])rovcd In October 196f) and rc{;ulci- 
t;ions govornin£jj tho opora.tions oi" tho col logo took cfroct tho snmo month. Tho Act con- 
Tors nbsoluto powors on the Minister of Education to iriake regulations for tiio now .sy.sttMii 
.with regard to tlie following ; tlie Council oT Regents and its duties ; tlio coiripo si t d on 
of tho board of govornors of the col logos and their powers- and flu t i e s ' .•uul advisory coiu- 
mi^teos ; tlio typo, content, and duration of prograirnnos ol* s^udy j admission and e.x pul- 
sion conditions ; tho aw^ard of certificates antl ddplonias j the qualifications of anti 
conditions for tho soj'vico o 1' tlio teaching force j aiul tli e paymon t of regi s t r^i t i on , tui- 
tion, and laboratory fees* None of those roguJ.ations would apply to any univorsity pro- 
gramme or course given in any college* The regulations for such programmes are providofl 
for under anotlior siihsoction, and the responsibility is markedJy different : "Subject to 
the approval of tlie Minister, a board of govoJ^Jioi'S of a col logo may enter into an .-jgr^eo- 
meiit with a univorsity for tho o s tabl i slinren t , maintenance and conduot bv tlio university 
in the college of programs of instruction leading to degrees, certificates and diplomas 
/ awarded by the univorsity". 

It was provided that each college would be governed by a board which would be a coi-- 
poratioji with powors and duties as designated by the Minister of Education, in addition 
to the powors it would derive from tho Corporations Act. There would also be an advi- 
sory comiriittoe, tc assist the board, for each branch of studios taught in the college* 

CAAT government 

J 

The details of the administration of the new system are discussed in Chapters 3 and 
. T^Ug Council of Regents includes fifteen members, a{)pointed by the Minister, for three- 
year periods and eligible for r(>appointmont * The Council's first chairman, elected by 
its inenibers, was the former principal of Ryersom T>io first Council included four per- 
sons who might be considered as representing industry, one from organised labour, two 
from the school system, three from the university system, three from public service, one 
from the tochnoJogy institutes, and one other* 

The boards of governors were to consist of twelve persons, eight appoijitod by the 
CounciJ. of Regents for four-year terms, and four appointed by the council, of the munici^^^ 
palities where the colleges were located for four-year terms (22). Each board was given 
heavy r.^spon sibili ties and wide powers, but most of these were subject to the review and 
approval . f the Council of Regents and the Minister of Education* What emerged, thore- 
fo re, is a two — tier contro]. system, wliicli is discussed in Chapter ^l* 

Each board of goveriiors was charged with the task of appointing the "director of the 
colJ.ege"* The Council of Regents later adopted the term "president" (the noitienclature of 
the universities)* Tlie board was also to appoint a principal for oacJi college programme 
division (23), a registrar, a bursar, and such other administrative, teaching and non- 
teaching personnel as proved to be necessary, all according to tho salary scales, terms, 

21) In 1971 tlie responsibility for the system was trajisferred to the Ontario Department 
of Universities and Colleges, thus recognising it as an integral part of higher edu- 
cation in the province* 

22) Actually two of the Regents* appointees are replaced each year and the order of reti- 
rement is decided by the Regents, so it is conceivable that some of the appointees 
could sit for eight years* One of the local council's appointees is replaced each 
year, the order of retirement being decided by the local council* Board members are 
eli(^ible for reappointment* 

23) The term "Dean" caitie to be used* 



and conditions decided upoji by the Minister oh the recomtnendaTl'^crH.^o/' tiiti Counr.il oT 
Regents. 

Subject to the specific prerequisites and conditions decJLaQ,cK,^:_t^liG board oT any 
college and approved by the Minister, the following gojieral admission re^julation applies 
for the CAATs : "Any person who is -tiie holder of (a) an Onttirio sr^condary scliooi gradua- 
tion diploma obtained at the end of Grade 12 from any branch or pro^^rarn or (b) the secon- 
dary school lionour graduation diploma obtained upon completion of Grade 13 shall bo ad- 
mitted to an approprinte programjof instruction upon paymunt of the fee i-equired" and 
subject to- the same limitations "any person wlio Jias attained the age of nineteen years 
on or before the date of commencement of tlie program of Instruction in which ho plans to 
enroll shall be admitted to an appropriate progi-am of instruction". 

Geographical distribution of the CAATs 

At its first meeting in February I966 tiie Council of. Regents recommended that the 
system of CAATs be* based on the ten established economic development regions of tlie pro- 
vince. This was largely followed, altliough some of the regions were split so that fj.nal- 
ly tliere were 20 CAAT areas designated by the Minister of Education. Initially, there 
was to be one college with one board of governors in each area, although it was reco- 
gnised that a college might have to liave several branch . campuses in the principal towns 
of its area . . 

The first meeting of the Council of Regents also recorded tlie decision to incorpo- 
rate into tlie CAAT system the po s t- secondary institutions operated by the Department of- 
fiducation in Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor and Sault Ste-Marie. A number of standing 
committees were set up to deal with faculty afl'airs, public relations, and. finance ; a 
governors committee, which has effected close liaison with the general operation of each 
college, was also set up. In September of that year the first new college. Centennial 
College in Scarborough (a suburban district of Metropolitan Toronto ) , was opened and 
througliout that academic year otliers were developed so tJiat 18 were operating in 1967-68, 
and the final two by September 1969- The system appears now^ to have come to the end of 
its establishment phase, 

TDE COLLEGES OF ALBERTA 

As a result of legislation passed in June 1969» it is now proper to speak of the 
"college system" of Alberta. It bears a very close resemblance to junior college systems 
in the western United State So This system cannot develop- into a real community college, 
post-secondary system unless the tiiree agricultural colleges, the two institutes of tecli- 
nology, and the hospital training schools become more fully part of the system than they 
are at present. The colleges must be broadened considerably in scope and the other insti- 
tutions brought within the same general administration. 

The 1969 legislation covered ten public institutions (2^), providing for their 
'.'coordination" under a provincial colleges commission which replaced the provincial post- 
secondary board but was similar in its membership (interests represented) (25)0 However, 

2^)-(a) Five public junior colleges : Mount Royal, Lethbridge, Red Deer, Medicine Hat, 
Grande Prairie 0 

-(b) Two provincial insti tute s of technology directly administered by the Department 
of Education : Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, Calgary, and the Northern ^ 
Alberta Institute of Technology, Edmonton, generally referred to as SAXT and NAIT. 

-(c) Three agricultural and vocational colleges directly administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture : Olds College, Vermillion College and Fairview College. 

25) A Summary Statement of Proposals of the Provincial Board of Po st^-secondary Education , 
P- 5. 



only the Junior colleges would have bonixJs of {governors niid como fully uitii in tfu? Conjmiti- 
sion^s regulations, Tlio cnbinet rejected the proposnl that the two institijtos oT techno- 
logy 2ind the three ngricultural colleges be similnrly providetl with n board and onjoy an 
identical relationship with the coimni s s i on , Instead, they were to continue t(i be nnde!- 
the Department oV Education and the Department of Agriculturog i\on<? of th«^se institu- 
tions was new j eacli sector had developed a distinct character and nnicino traditions^ 
This coordination was the provincial go vor ninen t * s oTTort to meet the pro vi fice-w ide need 
to counteract the locaJ am] specific initiative that liad always characterised the junior 
colleges. This point will be discussed in Chapter 3» but for now it should suffice to 
say that the creative drive to establish) now institutions in Alberta lias, in the past, 
come from J.ocal intei^est groups. Once tJieso groups Jiad demonstrated a viable product, 
the provinciaJ authorities certified their approval l^y a legislative enactment that i^a- 
tionalised and regularised the situation and provided encouragement for a generalisation 
of the product. 



Background to the college system 

The oldest and largest of the Junior colleges in Alberta is Mount Hoyal in Calgary 
which until recently was a private institution. It was incorporated in 19 11 and offered 
a wide range of progi^anmie s , many at the secondary rather than the college lovol • Its 
facilities included a conservatory of musie and an evening high school and, because there 
was no possibility for transfer credit to the University of Alberta, it develojjod a va- 
riety of college programmes for transfea^ credit to various colleges, institutes, and uni- 
versltios in the United States, Mount Royal concluded specific agreements with these 
institutions to provide £i full year- for-yoar credit, and in order to effect this it had 
to outline i t s .programme s , resources, examination systems, 3'equirements , and teacher 
qualifications in great detail, Tliese agreements, tentative until the adaptability and 
capability of the students were proved, multiplied over tlie years as a result of the 
reputation of the college but at no time did tlie receiving institutions try to impose 
controls on Mount Royal either in tiie form of required curricula or of review and ap- 
proval of progi-ammes, teachers, or examinations. 

Mount Royal was to a considerable extent "open-door" in its flexible admission 
standards, and it acquired the reputation of performing a remedial function, with many 
of its courses being academically not far beyond secondary school, 

A second long-establisljed private junior college of a d enomina t i ona 1 'a f f il ia tion is 
Camrose Lutheran College, It, too, offers a considerable high scliooJ. programme, but as 
early as 1939 it provided a thirteenth year (26) for pre-scMninary students, Camrose 
received recognition as a Junior college, however, only in 79^^, the year that its one- 
year transfer programme to an A.lbertan university started. Its students may -transfer 
(with full credit) to the undergraduate degree programmes of many U,S, institutions and 
to the University of Alberta, Kdmonton, Although Camrose qualifies for some public fi- 
nancial support under the Universities and Colleges Assistance Act, it is not part of the 
public system and is not considered in this study. 

Two other church-affiliated institutions of considerable activity that remain private 
colleges and are not, at present, part of the junior college system, are Coll6ge St. Joan 
and Alberta College in Edmonton. 

In addition to the foregoing private institutions, there was also a public sector 
which calls for a fow introductory remarks. Much of Alberta's educational devolopment 
can be explained as being the result of three factors. The first is geographic, involv- 
ing vast distances and a difficult climate ; the second is demographic, with a sn,all 

26) Grade 12 is the final year of secondary school in Alberta, 
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population, few urban centres, and recent growtli dramatically concentrated in the cities 
of Edmonton and Calgary ; and the third is local tradition which views education as 
"good" and considers it the citizens* duty to participate actively in providing the 
maximum "good" for the youth of t]ie district. 

The first public junior college in Alberta was authorised under the Scliools Act, 
and was the product of initiative taken by a Lethbridge district school board to provide 
local youngsters with the opportunity to do their first-year university studies clieaply 
and conveniently near tlieir homes • In September 19^9 the Board of Letlibridge School 
District No. 51 asked its assistant superintendent to look at existing junior colleges 
in Canada and the United States and advise the board as to whether the city of Lothbiddge 
could support such an institution. The following year the board commissioned a survey 
o±' post -secondary needSo Following these inquiries, in June 1^55i the Board agreed to 
"apply to the Board of Governors of the University of Alberta and tlie Minister of Educa- 
tion for the establishment of a college in Lethbridge, Alberta, in which may be taught 
.subjects of university level and other subjects of a general and vocational nature beyond 
the level of high school in accordance with.., the School Act«o."o 

The University approved an affiliation agreement in April 1957i and when the col- 
lege opened in September of that year it drew financial support from eight participating 
school districts as well as from provincial grants o The affiliation conditions of the 
University of Alberta define unequivocally the dependent status that exists to this daya 
The completion of the t ran sferypro gramme will ensure (assuming an acceptable grade) full 
credit for the yearns studies without the need for entrance examinations. Tlie-^credit 
agreement relates to specific courses, which are accepted as requirements toward a spe- 
cific degree programme, and all these courses or programmes must be formally approved by 
the University Committee on Junior Colleges* This committee defines the acceptable level 
of tVie library and the laboratory facilities for each course. It also ensures that the 
admission standard of the college is identical with that of the Albertan university 
receiving the student, the examinations at the end of the courses are the regular univer- 
sity examinations for these first-year courses, and the staff/student ratio for these 
courses is within a given range. The 1957 agreement required that Lethbridge have at 
least six teachers employed the majority of time on transfer teaching, they hold at least 
a master's degree or its equivalent in the subject to be taught, and each appointment be 
reviewed and approved by the committee. 

Lethbridge has, in many ways, been the pilot college for the development of the 
Albertan po st- secondary system. The inception of this college wiis due to local determi- 
nation to provide facilities for first-year university study for its youth, who would 
have otherwise have had to travel to Edmonton. So successful was the college that it 
bifurcated, growing into a university on one hand and a college on the other* 

J 

The Junior Colleges Act 

That the . Lethbridge Junior College met a great need and was very successful became 
evident as enrolment in its full-time university programmes grew. With the passing of 
the Public Junior Colleges Act of 1958 it was evident that the Lethbridge experience had 
been accepted as standard. The colleges were permitted to provide "subjects of univer- 
sity level not higher than the level commonly accepted for the first year beyond univer- 
sity matriculation in a course leading to a bachelor^ s degree". With the approval of 
the university, the colleges might also offer courses beyond the first-year level. . Thoy 
were also expected to give courses of "a general vocational nature not provided in the 
high school curriculum of the province". 

These colleges could be established by a school board or under an agreement between 
a number of school boards, provided that the Minister of Education consented to the 
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arrangeinont s and that thoy mot with tho approval of tho university, Tho application for 
incorporation had to namo tho boards actually involved, tho nature and location of the 
facilities to be used for the college, and tlie university accepting the transfers. The 
Act provided that the college board would have two members drawn from the school hoard 
of the initiating district and one school board trustee from each of the participating 
districts^ Its members would hold office for three years and would be eligible for re- 
appointment, provided tliey continued to be elected members of the public school board. 
They were appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in. Council on the nomination of their 
school boardo The Act confirmed that students registering for the university courses 
must meet the same admission requirements as those entering the universities proper, and 
that the courses must be prescribed and approved by the universities. The board was em- 
powered to accept funds in the form of gi'ants from the government of Canada or from the 
province ; gifts j tuition fees, the amount of which the board could set ; and contribu- 
tions from the participating school boards. The charter specified the actual financial 
responsibility of each of these school boards for the first two years of operation, 
after which their cen t ri bjut ion was based on a formula related to "tTiX' minrber— of students. 
The annual budget of the college had to be submitted to the Department of Education. 

Royal Commission on Education 

The Royal Commission on Education in 1959 expressed concern about "the proliferation 
of educational programs under various departments of the province" and recommended that 
the Department of Education be designated to act as the sole /governmental administrative 
agency dealing with the expanded school system. The Commission supported the development 
.of "community colleges". It recommended that a master- plan of regions should be drawn 
up, under which, at local option, a community college might be established in a recom- 
mended location (27), Instead of implementing this idea of -i mair^^rer plan, with institu- 
tions regionally distributed, the Alberta government until 1969 allowed colleges to pro- 
liferate at a rate dictated by local initiative. 

The Commission's report proposed that "students should be eligible for education at 
public expense up to age of twenty-one years or for a total of twelve years of schooling, 
whichever is first". It considered that the colleges ought to have access to local 
school grants and provincial grants, but that they should also charge fees. Their re- 
commendation regarding courses for adults is of interest because it involves a principle 
that seems to apply universally and that is most unjust : "The general principle that 
adult courses, taken by people who are normally employed, should be approximately self- 
supporting should apply in the community college as it does elsewhere". 

Public financial support of junior colleges 

The 1958 Act legally defined public junior colleges but a much more important piece 
of legislation was the University and College Assistance Act of April 1964 which laid 
down the principles for tiieir financial support and public financial support to private 
colleges. Private colleges providing instruction for 25 or more students became eligible 
for grants. The hierarchy of public investment in post-secondary level education was 
made quite clear : Part A of the Bill contained the schedule of per capita aid for under- 
graduate university students, and Part B the schedule payable for college students.. The 
universities received $2315 per annum per student, the public colleges $1050 per trans- 
fer student but only $500 per vocational student, and the private colleges $900 per 

27) Quoted in Spo-cial Study on Junior Colleges , Andrew Stewart, 1965 (mimeo), p. 76, 
hereinafter referred to as Stewart's Report . 
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transfer student - oven though all might bo said to bo studying at the same "lovol". 

The mode of payment to the two post- secondary sectors was also markedly different. 
The total amount available to the universities was paid to the Universities Commission 
(comprising members from each university). The fund was calculated by multiplying ex- 
pected enrolment by the per capita grant figures. The Commission reviewed the budget 
requests of each university and disbursed sums within the total amount available for the 
year. Colleges, on the other hand, presented their budget estimates for detailed review 
and approval by the Department of Education. 

The 1968 amendments to the Act provided a more flexible arrangement and a grant sys- 
tem for the colleges mor^ closely resembling tJiat of the universities. Each college would 
prepare a budget for scrutiny by the Post-Secondary Board and, after an item-by-item re- 
view, the Board would allocate funds from a total pool determined by the Cabinet. 

However, some differences remained in the funding of the two sectors. The colleges 
continued, until 1969-70» receive income from their participating boards. Although 
this was diminisliing in value as a portion of their total annual revenue, it was still 
considerable. These local revenues were used to reduce the fees paid by the students of 
the district.' Thus, for transfer courses the annual fee was the same as that charged at 
the university proper for a comparable undergraduate programme ($300 to $350), but tile 
fee actually paid by the local student was $150 to $175. 

Trend towards university role 

In 1 96U , the board of Lethbridge Junior College requested permission to offer the 
second year of a transfer programme. It r.lso recommended that the word "junior" be deleted 
from the Public Junior Colleges Act so that these institutions might eventually teach at 
the bachelor's degree level. It argued that more university places would shortly be 
needed because of population growth ; "Lethbridge has already pioneered tlie way with a 
successful first-year program. It is quite logical, therefore, that the Lethbridge Junior 
College be allowed to continue its progress".. (28) 

Some of their recommendations were accepted. The Junior Colleges Act was amended to 
allow the colleges to offer second-year courses starting in 1 965-66, and the General Fa- 
culty Council of the university approved the change, provided that the students be re- 
quired to spend their final year on the university campus and that credit be granted for 
no more than 10 courses (i.e., 2 full years' work) ; that the second-year courses given 
at Lethbridge be counterpart^ of courses given at the University of Alberta, Calgary 5 
that the instructors for these advanced courses have qualifications "substantially beyond 
the master's degree in the subject of instruction" ; and that the college not be permit- 
ted to offer honour programmes or honour courses . 

Reacting thus to local pressures was the corollary of the government's failure to 
act on the 1959 Royal Commission's recommendation of a master plan. Inevitably this was 
again forced on the public consciousness. In October 1 965 the report of the "Public Ex- 
penditure and Revenue Study Committee, Departmental Surveys, Department of Education" 
declared : 

|rhe relevant question ^of the junior college^/ centres around the direction in which 
they are to develop. At present they are tied very closely to the universities.,. 
There are those who believe that the Junior College in this Province should offer a 
somewhat broader service to its community... Is the junior college to become a ser- 
vice station to the university as one educator phrases it, or, is its function to be 
more that of a community college ? (29) 

(28) Quieted in Stewart's Report , p. 69. 

(29) Ibid. , p. 37. 



In 1965 the govornmont commisslonod Dr. Andrew Stewart chairman of the Universities 
Commission, to advise on the role of the junior college in the province's educational 
structure* In his report he su(jgested that the province be divided into districts for 
the provifiion of colleeos. He recognised that the rate of population growth varied in 
these areas, and that their present variance would be likely to increase. Therefore, 
although he recommended that a district board for post-school education be established, 
he allowed tlie possibility of one district's buying services from another - not all dis- 
tricts would necessarily have n college. He recommended that the governing of post- 
secondary education be separated from that of school systems and that college boards be 
permitted, if they so wished, to add representatives of the colleges* professional staff. 
He rocommondod tlie establishment of a provincial board whose function would bo "to gener- 
ate the philosophy of post— school, non-university education, to encourage cooperation and 
coordination between district boards, and to report to the government of the province on 
the operation of the district boards and on their needs" (30), He examined the case for 
comprehensive colleges, and warned that "it would obviously be unwise to attempt to im- 
pose a similar pattern on all districts. The district boards must bo flexible in accommo- 
dating their activities to the needs of their districts". 

It is difficult to devise funding formulae for students in different programmes of 
studies without distorting the programme decisions of the district board and tlie choices 
of the students ; and he considered that the formulae for support of the junior colleges 
had contributed to the preoccupation of the colleges with university education and to 
their failure (except in Lethbridge) to undertake other programmes. He therefore recom- 
mended a per capita grant based on the population of the district. 

One of his main recommendations was that the three-year bachelor degree be abandoned 
and that all university degrees be at least four years study beyond Grade 12, and that 
students should normally attend the university for the final two years before the award 
I of the degreoo He was critical of the decision that permitted Lethbridge Junior College 
to provide socond-year programmes in I965-66 because it might thereby be possible for 
students to spend only one year at the university before receiving their degrees. This 
seemed inadequate. Some students should be permitted to enter uAiversity directly from 
high school, but it would be normal for many to do the first two years of university- 
level study at a college. There should be a forced diversion of "flow", presumably by 
severely limiting the number of first-and second-year places on the university campuses 
in Edmonton and Calgary. With the development of a strong system- of colleges, the uni- 
versities would be enabled to stay within their proposed growth range, at least until the 
mid-1970«s (31). 

To accommodate this diversion, a district college would be needed in the city of 
Edmonton but "there would be no need for immediate consideration of another university 
campus" » In his opinion the proposed elevation of Lethbridge Junior College to university 
status would not relieve pressure on the Edmonton and Calga:^y campuses. Dr. Stewart did 
not entirely oppose developing university programmes at Lethbridge but would have 



30) Ibid , p, 40. 

31) It had been estimated that, given the existing trends and conditions, university en- 
rolment would equal 22,000 in the northern region and 11,000 in the southern region 
of Alberta by 1975-76. If 50 per cent of the first-year students wore diverted to 
colleges tlio estimated Edmonton enrolment (l8,334) for 1975-76 would still be' too 
high. If, however, two-thirds of the first-year students were diverted, the estimated 
Edmonton enrolment would be reduced to 17,112, Much of the argument for Dr» Stewart •s 
recommendation seems to rest on its usefulness as a safety valve to relieve pressure 
on the universities rather than on any intrinsic value in college study itself. 
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preferred to have it become a branch of the University of Calgary ratlier than an autonomous 

institution. On tlio Lethbridgo issue he coniirient ed , 

There have been some problems in combining " tlie university and t eclinical-voca tional 
activities in tlie same organisation and using tlie same facilities. The relative 
position of the university section has been strengthened by the introduction of second- 
year coursos in 19^5-66, and the move to establish a university has not eased the 
tensions between the two sections {32)» 

As with most of. his other recommendations, this warning of tensions was ignored, A 
University of Lethbridge was created in 196? - again as a result of local pressure exerted 
over a number of years • The college brief of 196^ liad mentioned degree progx*ammes» The 
government, at that time, also received independent briefs from tlie Lethbridge Cliamber of 
Commerce and other local interest groups • In 1965p the city of Lethbridge had employed 
consultants to study the feasibility of locating a university ±n their city. Tliey report- 
ed that a third university would be needed in the province, and Lethbridge obtained tlie 
charter* But its junior college did not grow into a university as had been anticipated* 
Instead, a new university was created and the two institutions remain, Eacli has a sepa- 
rate campus. The junior college transfer role was, for the time being, abolished. 

In 1967-68, the college reorgajiised its internal structure to place much greater 
emphasis on its technical-vocational programmes and terminal courses. It now has four 
"schools" : the School of Business Education ; the School of Technical-Vocational Educa- 
tion, which combined the old occupational and technological schools ; the School of Nurs- 
ing Education which opened classes in September I969 i ^^d the ScJiool of Liberal Educa- 
tion which in its first year (I 967-68) offered four programmes, three of which would be 
called "applied arts" in Ontariop They are home economics, journalism, and recreation 
leadership ; the fourth is a university preparatory programme designed as a remedial ex- 
perience to upgrade students who otherwise would not be accepted for transfer courses, so 
that at the end of the programme they might qualify for entrance to tiie first year of 
university* It is evident that the creation of a university on its doorstep has brought 
Lethbridge closer to the "community college " model " than was ever the intention of those 
who founded Lethbridge Junior College. 

This lesson was learned by other junior colleges, and the idea of an "iron law of 
growth" seems strong - each college appears to be on its way to becoming a university. 
However, while the local interest might still be firmly fixed on the attractive college 
transfer programmes, the provincial authorities read different lessons from the Lethbridge 
experience i 

1, Without incentives, colleges dominated by local school boards show little enthu- 
siasm for their community college role ; 

2, Under the existing funding arrangements, the local boards had decisive voice in 
the distribution of their resources ; 

3, Existing grants actually penalised the technical programmes vis-a-vis the trans- 
fer programmes ; ■ 

As each new college became "successful" its expectations of elevation to univer- 
sity status would be quite expensive to fulfil. 
And so, in 1967» with the creation of the Provincial Board of Po st -Secondary Educa- 
tion and, in I969, with the legislation creating the Colleges Commission, the Alberta 
government has moved to reverse the trend - to establish system control and co€>rdiiTation , 
to. encourage more diversified programmes, and to broaden the local groups represented on 
college boards so that "business" as well as "school^ intereats^ are- provided for. 



32) Stewart's Report , P. 27, 
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The CO 

Red Deer Junior College is a "transfer" institution in all but name. In his 19^5 
study, Dr. Stewart made the following comment : "The college has made a contribution in 
providing programs to students proceeding to university degrees. It is significant that 
it has not sought to assume any responsibility for other programs of post-school educa- 
tion". By 1969 the situation had not greatly changed j only two small vocational pro- 
grammes had been initiated. The ethos of this institution lies in the fact that it is 
entirely an academic liberal arts college. Initially, it was administered by the super- 
intendent of schools of Red Deer Public School District No. 10^, a dean, and a secretary- 
treasurer. By the end of 19^9 its administrative structure had grown to include a prosi- 
dcnt, vice-president, registrar, director of continuing education, chief librarian and 
bursar. In the autumn of I968, Red Deer petitioned to be allowed to add a second year of 
university studies, as had Lethbridge before it, but was refused. However, in the acade- 
mic year 1970-71 second -year university transfer courses were begun in arts, science, 
education, and physical education. 

In September 19^5, Medicine Hat Junior College offered its first courses, a first- 
year university programme, in premises leased from Medicine Hat Higli School, Its first 
non-transfer programme (3^) was added in 1 967-68, but the development of vocational 
courses has been slow. 

The fifth public college of the system (and the last to have been approved) is Grande 
Prairie Junior College. In I963 the Grande Prairie School District No. 2357 agreed to 
apply for a Junior college that would bo affiliated with the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. In April I965, the university approved in principle tlie establishment of tlie 
College but insisted that an affiliation agreement regarding its programme be delayed 
until its student body and staff were larger and its facilities had improved. Apparently 
these conditions -were satisfied, for its first courses were given in I967-68, They in- 
cluded a first-year university arts transfer programme to the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, as well as Vi business education programme and a continuing education programme. 

As mentioned above, for the most part, Stewart's Report was not implemented, 
Lethbridge University was established ; the three-year degree remained until I97O ; junior 
colleges still exist in spite of the fact that they have dropped "junior" from their 
names ; Red Deer, Medicine Hat, and Grande Prairie devote most of their attention to uni- 
versity transfer work ; Mount Royal has "gone public" but Camrose remains private ; the 
per capita grant system was not adopted and the subsidies still make the presentation of 
university courses financially more rewarding than vocational courses. It was not until 
the 1969 legislation that the colleges were freed from local school board control and, 
even now, their boards are not "district" boards in the sense envisaged by Dr. Stewart, 
A provincial po s t- secondary board of education was set up which was replaced in I969 by a 
Colleges commission, but it remains to be seen whether it will effect the rationalisation 
urged by the Royal Commission in 1959. 

Institutes of Technology (NAIT and SAIT) 

Let us turn to the two other educational sectors now considered, in theory, as part 
of the post-secondary system but, by tradition, quite separate : the institutes of tech- 
nology and the agricultural colleges (35). Of the two provincial, institutes of technology, 

33) For Mount Royal and Lethbridge Colleges, see above. 
3^) In business education 

35) There are also a number of other schools directly administered by the Division of Voca^ 
tional Education of the Department of Education, but they are not considered part of 
the post-secondary system - e.g., the Fire Of ficers t Training School of Vermillion, 
the Petroleum Industry Training Centre and the Industrial Training Centre for the Re- 
tarded at Edmonton, the Vocational and Rehabilitation Research Institute at Calgary 
^ and the Alberta Vocational Centre at Fort McMurray, 
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ono might say they were sired by Britain out of Ontario • Such a description would prob- 
ably anger western educators and probably does some injustice to U.S. influence but, of 
all the educational institutions in Alberta, the two institutes of technology seem the 
most "British", whereas the junior colleges are utterly "American". The institutes of 
technology were not consciously modelled after the Ryerson Institute of Technology in 
Toronto (SAIT pre-dates it by many years, but in the past 15 years its programmes have 
been greatly extended and ^transformed so that it might well be considered a "new" insti- 
tution) , but they clearly subscribe to the same school of educational philosophy. Like 
their British counterparts, they provide excellent technical (and more recently, business 
and art) education, which extends from trade and apprenticeship training on A "sandwich" 
or part-time basis through to rigorous applied science programmes in specialised techno- 
logies. Unlike the junior college, they have no ambitions to become universities (parti- 
cularly in the correct "universal" sense of embracing all fields of knowledge, although 
there are individuals within these institutions who dream of extending their mission "up- 
ward" to degree-granting status). They take great pride in the specialised excellence 
and the utilitarian value of their graduates. In their own way, they are as academically 
"elitist"- and selective as the most prestigious university, but they apply criteria dif- 
ferent from other educational institutions. They look to the tradition of the creative, 
inventive mechanic. They spell out admission to their programme in terms of completion 
of ^various school levels and prerequisite courses, but they are more generously remedial 
in their outlook - not because they eschew selection but because fchey reject the academic- 
ally biased pupil-allocation system of t]ie lower schools. 

Agricultural colleges 

The final educational sector, the agricultural colleges, includes a large number of 
high school students as well as students in programmes that might properly be considered 
post-secondary. (The public and private junior colleges also have high school programmes, 
but the balance, differs ) , All offer a variety lof two-year agricultural technolo^ cour- 
ses and one-year programmes in office training and. horticulture , as well as some appren- 
ticeship courses. Olds has a unique one-year fashion and design technology course, and 
one in irrigation technology, Vermillion has one in home economics. Enrolment, except 
for the high school students, is mainly in the agriculture programmes ; only recently 
have the other courses (except for home economics) been attempted. MaJ.es outnumber fema- 
les but not to the same extent as in technology institutes (see Chapter 5 for discussion 
of the characteristics of students). 



Like the CEGEP of Quebec, but to an even greater extent, the new dress in Alberta 
was remodelled from old clothes. The new style was designated a "community college" in- 
tended to serve all the diverse educational needs of a community not otherwise taken . care 
of by the universities or the schools, and deliberately designed to overlap to some ex- 
tent with each. All three systems have been planned as a youth service, that is, their 
need was justified and their capacity determined by reference to projected numbers of 
full-time day students ; but all are also said to have responsibility for "continuing 
education". Developing the "poly" character of a true community college will be difficult 
in. Alberta. Its college system is likely to be hampered by pa3t success as a transfer 
system. ' * 
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Cliapter 2 



THE PURPOSE OF THE INNOVATIONS 



Discussion of the underlying purposes for which social institutions and systems 
have been created is often clouded by grandiose philosophy and rhetoric which sometimes 
bears little relation to the plain facts o In drafting this chapter we tlierefore had to 
consider whether to assess the purpose of tlie innovations on the basis of 

a) Tlie formal reports and constitutive documents ; ( 

b) Tlie informal statements of those with whom we talked ; or 

c) what the new institutes were actually doings 

We decided that the case study should reveal all three types of evidence and, where 
appropriate, should compare or contrast theme 

FORMAL STATEMENTS OF INTENT 

Quebec ^ 

Introducing Bill 21 in the Quebec provincial legislature in June 1967, the Minister 
of Education explained that more than half the 500,000 young people enrplled in secondary 
schools had the ability to continue studying beyond that level but, tra^di ti onally , the 
post-secondary level had never accommodated such numbers ^ The Parent commission had ad- 
vocated, in the interest of encouraging participation in education,' tlie establishment of 
a new leveXj "complete in itselfc,* clearly separate from the secondary school course and 
higher education" (l)o The general information section of Enseignement collegial , the 
yearbook of the Quebec Ministry of Education opens with the words "Depuis la creation, en 
Juin 1967, des ^colleges d » enseignements general et prof essionnel , le systertie scolaire du 
Quebec comprend quatre niveaux distincts - 1 ' elementaire , le secondaire, le collegial, 
1 *uni versitaire" , And it goes on to announce, "Le niveau collegial n'est pas destine a 
tous les finissant s du secondaire • Une partie seulement de ces derniers peuvent suivre 
avec profit , pour eux et pour la societe, des etudes de ce niveauo,, environ 50 ^ des 
f ini s sants du secondaire peuvent s'inscrire a des etudes de niveau collegial" (2)0 

Thus, in Quebec, the scope of the new system is quite broad a It covers all pre- 
university liberal education for youth as well as vocationally-oriented education ; about 
50 per cent of the Grade 11 graduates would be served but not the high school drop-out, 
nor those below the Grade 11 level of general education f such as the apprenticeship stu- 
dents, the manpower retrainees and the students in "trade" courses. 

I 

1 ) Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education in the Province of Quebec 
(Quebec, 1963-1966), Alphonse-Marie Parent, pp. 368-69. ' 

2 ) Enseignement collegial, enseignements generaux, sommaire des cours. 19^9/70, 1970/71 , 
P • 5 . "Since the creation of the CEGEP in June 1967, the Quebec education system has 
four distinct levels : elementary, secondary, collegiate and university.,.. The colle- 
giate level is not intended for all secondary school graduates. t Only part of them can 
follow studies at this level with profit to themselves and to sbciety<» About 50 per 
cent of secondary school graduates can enrol at collegiate level" « 
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On ta tip 

In his May 19^3 spoech, tlio Ministoi' of Educatidn for Ontario said, "Wr nov h.-ivt» 
accoptod lYif* principle of socondary odiication for alia probably now must rorot^'ii^*' thr 

inpvi tahi 1 i ty of some JOrm of pos t -socdndary odiicatlon (i»c., beyond Grade 12) lor ii 1 1 
capable of profiting from it " (3). Before the details of the proposed CAAT system were 
known, the Director of the Applied Arts and Technology firanch of the Department of Educa- 
tion listed as its two immediate purposes l "to provide a vali(i altrrnative to university 
Gducf)tlon to students who rlo not wish to attend university ^andj to provide a second 
chance fox* students not initially qualified to enter university". The first lon^-ran^re 
aim was "to pi-ovide the individual, to the limit of his capacity, with the facts aiul 
techniques necessary to support himself throughout his life in tlie most satisfying manni^r 
;i t the best possible stajidard". 

Tl^njs, in Ontario, the system is serving the non-university stream giaduating from 
the last two years of secon<lary school, some of whom might later become university candi- 
dates, as weJ 1 as >iigh scliool drop-outs, ap|)rentices i\>r trades training, and unemployed 
woikeis in manpow*^' retraining courses which have no study prerequisites. 

Alberta 

Tht? Piovincifil Board of Post-Secondary Education envisaged a college as "an institu- 
tion designed primarily to ser've persons who cannot, need not, or do not wish to attend 
universities (with the exception of those in university tr'ansfer piograms) and who normal- 
ly cannot he oX]>ec ted to return to public high schools" (^). The jlefinition of purposo 
presented by the Chairman of the Alberta Colleges Commission to the Cabinet in August 
1970 was as iollows : 

The public college in Alberta is a truly comprehensive two-year past-secondary edu- 
cational institution providing training and education for students of a wide range 
ol" intei'ests, aptitudes, and types of int e 1 ligence » The general functions ol' the 
two year college are : 

1« To broaden the base for higher education in Alberta ; 

2. To ease the problem of access to higher education ; 

3. To advise students according to their capabilities ; 

4. To provide a "salvage function" to those students who have dropped out of school ; 
5« To assist students to adjust their aspirations in ways that make their potential 

and the requirements of specific programs compatible ; and 
6, To serve in some geographical locations as a cultural center for the community in 
which it exists (5). 

Thus, in Alberta, a portion of the university-bound youth as well as high school 
graduates Interested in vocational programmes were provided for. The plans envisaged that 
by 1972 the system would serve 80 per cent of the youth graduating from Grade 12 not con- 
tinuing immediately to university : the university would take 30 per cent ol* those com- 
pleting Grade 12, the colleges 56 per cent and yk per cent would enter the labour market. 



3) Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology , Basic Documents , p. 8. 

^ ) A summary Statement of Proposals of the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education 
to the Honourable R, Reierson Minister of Education and Cabinet reactions io ihf^ Pro ^ 
posals in Principle , n.d, unpaginated. 

Alberta's Public College - Current Operation and Proposed Development , submitted to 
Cabinet by Dr, H, Kolesar, August 2(>, 1970^ pT"TI 
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Many o !* the collof^o studnnts would ontor univorsity parallol coursos. Olliois, who Iftckod 
the proroijui si tp admission standard for transfer programmn s but wort* n<>t attracted to 
vocational studini^ i^fould enter "combination" programmo« which would ho a roi n lo rcemon t oT 
high School work with some univorsity lovol study* Tho combination pro^-^ramme might bo do- 
f'inod aj; a transfer programrro for a transfer pro^jramme* 

/ 

ADMISSION REGUhATIONS 

Que be c 

Of all the systems, the CEGEP of Quebec have been the most carefully planne<l and 
exiiibit the fjre.itost uniformity and tho mo:^t effective or^^an i sa t i on , It has uniform ad- 
mission rogiilations which appear to be observed in every college. The CECiEP yearbook, 
Enseignemont coll<*gial , specifies the admission requirements ; in order to be admitted to 
college to study J'or a diploma a student must have passed the Secondary V class or the 
e<iui va len t , 

The admission of students whose prior studies hav'» been outside the Quebec system 
is also allowed for. The dean of a college may accord equivalence !*or preparatory courses 
of the same level in institutions recogni/ed by the Ministry of Education, For full-time 
day students, the competition for entrance is strong. In the English-language colleges 
in Montreal, for example, students who were accepted aver.aged well above 6'5 per cent on 
ten papers of the Quebec junior matriculation examinations, and i'o r some general ( pre- 
university) programmes the level was over 70 per cent. (For purposes of comparison, a 
"pass" in the matriculation exam is 30 per cent and the average score on ten papers for 
university entrance to a !*our-year bacheloi* of arts programme in the past has beei^ 6O-65 
per Cent.) The French-language CEGEP have be-pn even more rigourously selective, the de 
facto average required for admission to a general programme being 70-75 per cent. The 
CEGEP do not serve the equivalent of the Ontario four-year stream graduates, but only 
the I'ive-year stream. They pay little deference to "adults" of eighteen and nineteen who 
cannot meet their formal standards, 

Ontario 

Admission standards, approved by the Council of Regents in February 1967» have only 
the status of "guidelines" so much local flexibility is permitted. The colleges were not 
intended to be entirely "open door" colleges. Their programmes cover an immense range of 
academic levels, particularly since the I969 decision to include the manpower retraining 
centres as an integral part of the institutions, and there has never been any doubt that 
many of the programmes require a high level of prior academic study. A youth of nineteen 
is eligible to study at a college, subject to two limitations : the number of places 
available in a specific programme and the precise admission requirements of the programmea 
Tho college does, however, offer some opportunity for upgrading to the necessary standard 
by means of remedial courses. The admission standards seem to have been applied rigou- 
rously for the first two years, but since I969 some colleges have moved quite far towards 
an "open door". From the outset the Council assumed that each college would have an up- 
grading programme f " r students who could not meet all the admission requirements ; it 
supported advanced placement for persons whose background was above the minimum entrance 
s tanda rd as wel i as a testing programme to s c reen en t ering s t uden t s to de termine be 1 1 er 
their appropriate level. Nonetheless, admission to a CAAT is selective. Algonquin's 
calendar for 1969-70» typical of a large, rather conservative college with comprehensive 
programme coverage, states as follows : 
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It is the purpose of Algonquin Co 1 lego of Applied Ai'ts aful Tochno 1 i>f7\' id >sorv4» t ho 
Ottawa Valloy by providing educa t i nita 1 opportimi t io s for soctMuiary school ^^linluatos 
who do not wish to go to university and for adults and out of scliool youths who an- 
not high school gradnatns,.» The minimum educational requirement for admission ^to 
a three-year diploma progiam/ is the Ontario Seccuuiary Stlu>ol <traduation Diploma at 
the jsiiccesslul eomplt^tion of Grade 12 of the I'ive-ynar program or the e<|ij i va 1 en t , 
The calendar also notes that admission to the two-year diploma prc}^;T amine requires the 
Ontario S<»c'oiidai'y School Graduation Diploma awarded alter successful completion at' 
Grade 12, ol either a four- or l'iv<»-year prti gramme. Even the one-yeai' ceitil irate pro- 
grammes in applied arts and in btJsiness re(juir(» an Ontario Giadiiation DipUjina, although 
the 4)ne-year technical programmes are less restrictive ; th*»y recpiire either a diploma 
or tJiat a student he nineteen or ol«ler ''with proven aptitude and a minimum e<lucation of 
Gi\-me iC.** '>r it« c ",u L va Lent " • The coLl^»ge> does not select the student 1 its appren- 
ticeship programm<»s ; these are controlled by the Ontario Dep^irtment of Labour an<l, ac- 
cording to the calc^ndar, "basic requirements a r<» age ^sixteen an<l Grade lo of a four-year 
*ir riv<*-ycar prf>gi'am", 

Algonquin I'ecogn i /it^ s "mature students", persons oV twenty-two yeai-s and over, wh(» 
may be admitted whatever their prior study if they can "provide evidence of both the 
Ijackgi'ound and the ability to succeed in the desired program" • 

Each oJ' the CAATs of Ontario has a manpower retraining division in which there Is a 
considerable commitment to accept the student, whatever his hackgrounc] , ajul upgi ade h i rii 
ti> a level whtM-<* he can undertake tlie desired vocational study. They also offer tiacb^s 
and apprenticeship training, programmes well b(» 1 ow the po s t - st^conda ly leV(»l : i'or their 
standard p(» s t - se v oj^la ry service, howovei, they expert the established academic staiulards 
t o be obsei' ved • 

In Ontario, it is clear that the* officials see the students as mainly non-academic, 
and they lega i d their major task as motivating them to strive for excellence, kindling 
thtMr t»n thus i asm, while, <'it the same time, maintaining fairly high standar<ls, 

Obvioiisly, the admissions ofl'icer of an Ontario CAAT is torn between tvn) demands. 
There is the desire to have "soujid" piDgrammes, Courses that are at a po s t- seconda ry 
level in technology, business ajid applied arts require a prior knowledg<^ of ma tlif^ma t i c s , 
the physical and s(Mial sci<^nces, and the ability to write well and rc^ad widely. There 
is the 1 ea 1 ching^M^ ot "turning the public sour", as one dean pnt it, if students are ad- 
mitted, their expectations raised and then they are ruthlessly "failed" out of programmes. 
Vet, neither tlie professional pride of the teachers nor the reputation of the system will 
tolerate awarding diplomas to graduates who will take jobs thoy cannot do well and cannot 
ho 1 d . 

However, theie is also the desire to "serve" their regions, to attract persons who 
JV>rmerly would never have gone beyond the secondary school. The "missionary spirit" in 
the Ontario CAATs is intense to th<^ point of being an inverted form of snobbery (academic 
elitism in reverse), Tliere are, of course, variations in the senior administrators* and 
tc'acheis' interpretations of their mission and it is evident that different colleges arv 
at different points along the continuum of dj mpi'ehen a L vene ss , 

In 1968-69, the president of one of the Metropolitan Toronto CAATs estimated there 
had been about 5 per cent "tinorthodox " admissions in his college and about 10 per cent 
admissions undei^ the "mature student" rubric, so that 85 per cent of the full-tim* day 
students were bigh school graduates who fulfilled all the standard admission requirements, 
ih' also reported that some courses were "extremely exclusive". This was particularly true 
lor programmes which were new and unusual for the entire system. He felt the college 
"should set out to be successful with the student", not necessarily in what the student 
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originally wished to study but in what the student seemed capable of studying. He saw 
the solution in admissions counselling and "diversion". The students were going to have 
to face diversion more and more. 

In every CAAT visited, much the same opinion was expressed, and in no case was cate- 
gorical, denial of such a philosophy or opposition to it encountered. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to where the "floor" and "ceiling" should rest, but there was general 
approval of present practice. Since outspokon criticism of other aspects of college po- 
licy was encountered in every institution, this cannot be regarded as polite evasion. In 
general, the officials of these, institutions see themselves as playing a " selection" . role . 
Nowhere were the CAATs regarded as a community resource, like a library or a primary 
school, open to all (or to all of a given age group) for all purposes. No one expressed 
what might be called a "right of use" philosophy ; tlie only exception to this was tlie 
evening use by other municipal or provincial agencies of the facilities of the college 
and, to some extent, the obligation to provide adult extension courses. 

Alberta 

There are no general admission guidelines for the colleges of Alberta but there is a 
unanimity which is a by-product of the control imposed on the transfer programmes by the 
universities. The 1969~70 calendar of Red Deer Junior College, foi' example, states the 
following matriculation requirements : ■ ' > 

a) The minimum standing required in any matriculation subject is "B" or at least 
50 ^ ; 

b) A minimum average of 60.0?^ is required on the Grade XII subjects submitted for 
matriculation ; 

c) Normally a high school diploma will be required „ This may be waived in the case 
of adult students (l8 years old). 

For the arts transfer programme, the matriculation requirements are English, social 
studies, a language other than English (French, German, Latin, or Ukrainian), a science 
(biology, chemistry, physics, or mathematics), and a fifth subject (another language, an- 
other of the sciences, an extra mathematics course or one of the Grade 12 fine arts group). 

In general, admission requirements for the non-transfer programmes, business admi- 
nistration for example, are either "adult status" (eighteen or in some cases twenty-one 
years of age or over and admission on an individual basis "if their educational background 
and business experience warrants") or a high school diploma, preferably wit}i matriculation 
or near matriculation. The business courses are by no means the most exclusive. There 
is a list of medical technology programmes at NAIT all of which' require matriculation, as 
well as engineering and science technology courses that require a diploma with "B" stand- 
ing in two mathematics, physics and English,^ NAIT, SAIT , ' Lethbridge , and Mount Royal 
seem much the same - less exclusive in programmes at the lower end of the academic range 
and more exclusive in the university parallel programmes. Red Deer, Medicine Hat, and 
Grande Prairie offer courses almost entirely at the upper end of the academic continuum. 

To conclude i there is evidence of a prevailing educational philosophy among the 
adminis ti'a tors of the Ontario and Alberta systems, and there seeiiis to be more intra-system 
variance along the continuum of "open door" and "comprehensiveness" than inter-system va- 
riance. This cannot be measured as precisely as one would wish since the interview sche- 
dule is not an objective instrument of measurement. 

In all colleges some distinction seems to be made between admission to the college 
and admission into a specific programme of the college. The latter is contingent not only 
upon the availability of a place, but also upon a separate selection review by the chair- 
man or faculty of the programme in question. 
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Because or the more precise conditions laid down in the Quebec legislation, tlie si- 
tuation in that province is somewhat different. In all three provinces, liowever, tlio aim 
of tlie legislation lias been to create a post-secondary institution in tlie sense of a level 
above the secondary scliool, not only in time but also in academic rigour and type of 
study. The extension "downwards" in comprehensiveness may start a programme at a level 
parallel to the secondary school system, but it is expected tliat the studejit will be well 
beyond that before he leaves the college* 

SOCIAL ECOLOGY OF THE COLLEGES 

This leads us to look at another aspect of the aims of these three systems - tlie 
inclusion or exclusion, at the upper level of the compreliensi ve spectrum, of courses spe- 
cifically intended as part of a degree programme, and the related problems of the academic 
autonomy of a feeder institution. In one sense, of course, there are no longer any auto- 
nomous educational institutions ; all are forced, willy nilly, to consider themselves and 
their service in relation to other levels, and to other institutions at tlieir own level. 
However, for colleges tliere is a greater threat than the mere influence of tlie rest of 
the systemo It becomes a question of whether their programmes are designed for a purpose 
of their own or whether they are an integral part of a. larger programme controlled by the 
persons who have decided the purposes and parts of the. larger programme^ The constraints 
of the latter position are considerably greater and the responsibility for performance 
J. ess. In any case, it is not the purpose of this study to decide which is the better 
policy, but merely to record that the throe provincial college systems apparently have 
different positions of purpose on the question of university studies. 

Quebec • • 

In Quebec, tlie Parent Report had suggested that the only entrance to tlie university 
should be through the institutes „ The CEGEP system provides for two-year general pro- 
. grammes which are pre-universi ty studies, and three-year vocational programmes which are 
complete in themselves, (it has an exclusive franchise. When the system is complete all 
institutions in Quebec, including the private ones, will operate pre-universi ty programmer's 
or vocational programmes at this level,) This is no parallel system, "The universities 
must give up certain fields of instruction which have traditionally been theirs , " (6) 

Since the first CEGEP incorporated a large number of academic institutions, they were 
overbalanced on the general studies side. It had been intended that CEGEP enrolment be 
split 60 vocational to ko academic, but many of the first institutions still are CEG 
( College de I'education generale ) lacking the "P" ( prof essionnelle ) programmes. They are 
akin to junior colleges, or more properly to classical colleges, except that they have a 
monopoly on this level of study. In the first two years, enrolment actually was 30 voca- 
tional to 70 academic, and serious student unrest developed because of the fear that the 
requisite number of university places would not be created by September 1969 for the first 
graduates of the general programmes (June I969). However, these fears were unfounded and, 
with publicity for programmes, student guidance and control of registration, the CEGEP 
have succeeded in achieving a better balance (almost 50 vocational to 50 academic for the 
year 1969-70), With the creation of new vocational programmes and now facilities, it is 
expected that the desired 70 vocational to 30 academic distribution will be achieved in a 
fe\v» years. 

6) Royal Commission Report , p, 189, paragraph 301, 
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But the Quebec system was consciously conceived as an "investment" and its officials 
made no bones about the need to produce the required technical and paraprofe ssional per- 
sonnel for its labour market. The cliief difficulty is that this market lias boon behaving 
badly for several years. At the beginning of the academic year 1 969-70 > unemployment was 
running at 5»4 per cent in Quebec, one of the higiiest rates in Canada, Much of the un- 
employment is among iniskilled labour whicli dospoi'ately needs to be upgraded before it can 
be reabsorbed into employment. However, there is also in this provijice considerable 
technical unemployment and a real economic recession. Whatever may bo the causes, by 
June 1970 when some 3,^70 CEGEP students graduated into the labour market, Quebec was 
experiencing an unemployment rate of 9-2 per cent. This is a temporary phenomenon, but 
the problem of trying to balance the flow of skills and the number of Jobs - the supply 
and demand for technically qualified labour - remains a real difficulty for Quebec. And 
the more these college systems move in the direction of mounting "viable vocational pro- 
grammes", tlie more they will confront this problem* 

Ontario 

In striking contrast to Quebec, in the CAATs the development of interest in pro- 
grammes loading to university (transfer courses) was held to be deplorable but inevitable: 
appropriate for a small group of students, but likely to have a bad overall effect, and 
something to be kept strictly under control. Differences in attitude regarding transfer 
courses were rare among the senior personitel of the institutions visited, the chief cri- 
ticism being the loss of control over the programme. On the whole, personnel of the aca- 
demic or general arts division were more favourable to transfer than any oilier group. 
There was no support for the CAAT's granting university-level degreesa 

Wholehearted acceptance of tlie preparation-for-employment role distinguishes the 
Ontario and Quebec systems from that of Albertao Nowhere in Ontario was there found any 
tendency to evade the responsibility of placing the CAAT graduates in jobs© Even thu 
administrators of the general arts or the academic division accepted this as a college 
"mission", although not their particular responsibility. In the applied arts, technical 
and business divisions, officials generally spoke wi tli pride of the positions their gra- 
duates had gained, the number of companies that had carried out interviews on their pre- 
mises that spring, and the small proportion of students not placed. It was part of the 
CAAT teacher's role to cultivate the professional, commercial and industrial contacts 
that would help place his graduates. The colleges are product-oriented ; indeed, the 
term "product" was used frequently in the interviews, and there is widespread conviction 
that the college will be judged by the excellence of its product. There was some dis- 
agreement, particularly between officials of small and large colleges, as to whether their 
"labour market" ought to be. the local community or the provincial market* If a small 
college in a rural community is heavily committed to planning programmes according to its 
J.ocal labour needs, it will end up with a short list of programmes indeed. This approacli 
was considered too restrictive and undesirable in view of the mobility of Canadian youth* 
There was common acceptance that college programmes ought to include general education 
and be taught in a manner that would enlarge the student's horizon ; on the other hand 
there was insistence upon relevance, up-to-date knowledge of current industrial develop- 
ments and professional practice, practical utility with field experience, and the need to 
have some knowledge of manpower requirements so that the number of places might be re- 
stricted to the ability of the economy to absorb the graduateso 

One would expect that assuming this responsibility would lead the colleges to a 
docile acceptance of the need for systems rationalisation, central setting of priorities, 
overall allocation of the number of programmes and student places in order to avoid 
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wastage, dupllcatiun and overproduction. But this is not so, ^is we shall soo in Chap- 
tor 3» The acceptanep oT system centralisation sooms gjoatof in Quo)j€>c than in Oiitnri<i, 
whore the gontlo hissing of a con^iint escape of steam thirovigh docon t ra 1 i zed evasion i»r 
"guidelines** seems an endemic condition, 

Alber ta 

In this province the junior colleges were set up primarily to provide an 1 te rna t i ve 
route to the university, but not necessarily a route for borderline academic students. 
It was cheaper- l>ecau»e it €»nabled the student to live at liome. There was also a public 
Sfiving since the unit costs were lower than those of the university. It n 1 so made tran- 
sition from secondary :jchooi to university easier because the college teachers, althoufjli 
not the highly trained scholarly pjofessors t> f th*^ university, could devote their full- 
time efforts to the students as their cai eer depended solely upon teaching. Junioi' col- 
lege students did not represent the lowliest of the low, as would first-year undergra- 
duates in a large university. Classes were smaller, supervision was individual and per- 
sonal, and tlie process represented a comfortable tiaif-way point botwe»»n tlie high school 
and the university, Kor the majority of the university-bound students, however, tlirect 
transition is still preferred ; the colleges accept a large proportion of tuo tecond best 
and are regarded as second best. Some Junior colleges made slight bows in the <jirection 
of comprehensiveness, but only Mount Royal has a considerable number of non-transfer pro- 
grammes* Even witli the 19^9 legislation stressing the community orientation of the col- 
Itjges, it is doubtful that their pre-universi ty and university parallel functions will be 
superseded , 

On the other hand, large numbers of students art? leaving; the high sciiools with grades 
below university entrance standards. Some further training is desirable for them. The 
high cost of university places which, in any case, are not suitable to the needs of these 
students, will encourage the development of comprehensive colleges. Alberta's labour 
force ne«ds personnel at the pa ropr o f esS i ona 1 level as much as that of Quebec and Ontario^ 
although not ne^^essarily the same occupational types. The "manpower" influence on pro- 
grammes which has been specifically rer >gnised in the Ontario legislation and genuinely 
accepted by the administrators of tliat system has not been endorsed in Alberta. With one 
or two exceptions, there was unquestioned acceptance of an educational policy which would 
provide places based entirely on social demand (i,e., the estimated number of applications 
from students) and rejection of any alternative policy suggestion. 

The presidents of the Alberta colleges were more sympathetic than their staff to 
providing non-transfer programmes, although they too placed highest value on transfer 
courses and were determined that their institutions would not become vocational colleges. 
They admitted that this might be academic snobbery. It was in Alberta that objections 
were raised to the use of the term "staff" to refer the college teachers, "faculty" being 
the term commonly used. The common college anibition in Alberta was to obtain junior col- 
lege status and then to work hard to become a university, but it was felt that this ambi- 
tion would slowly change. 

In Alberta stress has been avoided largely by having a system so decentralised as to 
be a non-system, each institution being virtually autonomous and locally oriented or con- 
fined to H specific educational task. There is at present no real control of programme 
duplication. There is a review and approval procedure whereby iiew programmes are submit- 
ted to the Colleges Commission, but not existing ones. The philosophy of the system is 
definitely a social-demand philosophy rather than a manpower-demand philosophy. The col- 
leges accept no responsibility for job placement, nor for overproduction of one type of 
employee, although overproduction would not be desirable ; noi- did the officials 
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intorviowod soom conceriiod with tlif problom c)f undoi'produ c t i on of provincial ly noodod 
skills* Tlioy did make* some oxccptiuii inv NAIT and SAlTi wtiich wort* ro^ardod as bointT in 
a soparato cato^ory from tho colleges, and I'oi* which a policy of* providing; pr(>t»Tammos and 
places more related to estimated o»»ployment noedis mie'tit eventually have to he adopted. 
Thus far, placement had not been a problem since many ol' their techno 1 ^. try students* have 
had Jobs before they g-raduate and a sizable mamber come from outside tlie province, parti- 
cularly from Saskatchewan, 

This refusal on the part of tlie Alberta college officials to consideT^ themselves 
responsible for the employment of their graduates, or to relate their enrolment to some 
estimate of jobs available, was mirrored in each Institution visited, though not always 
to the same degree, 

SUMMAHV 

Cleaily, the intention in setting up these new systems was to «»tfert a gene runs ex- 
pansion of the whole system of publicly financed educatioJi, but not oJie that was to bo 
unrestricted or unseloctive. The umbrella covered mor<» in some provinces than it <ii<l in 
others , 

Ptjssibly, Canatia lias ov(?rsold education as an "investment", Ct»itaiJily» tht» univer- 
sity as the avoiiue to the good life is a film myth in English-speaking North Amorica, and 
in Quebec not less so. The goal of having all educational roads lea<l in ( n I" a t I ea s t 
seem t<) lead to) the university is stronger in western Ciinada than in the east. The c<i 1 - 
lege system in Alberta has obviously been gieatly influenced by those of the western 
United States, particularly of Calilornia, in Ontaiio, largely because o 1' the nniversi- 
ties' stand but also because of cost^, the government tried to <livert the student flow 
and create* on attractive new system, complete in itself and closely linke<l to employment 
at the paraprof es siona 1 level. For the applied programmes it will probably su<'cocd. It 
will be enough if a sizable stream of its three-year diploma graduates eventually enter 
university for degree programmes in tlieir specialised fields, without too serious a time 
penalty. If this occurs, the basic character of the CAAT system, as a desirable and 
valuable diversion system with its own status and place in the academic hierar<'iiy, will 
be retained and accepted as a good base foi upward mobility^ However, if its excellent 
students from its best programmes are locked effectively into a dead end, the demand for 
full formal transfer or even for degree granting status will grow. 

This still leaves the problem of a heavy stream of general academic students intti 
the post-secondary level. The direct flow into the universiLies of tlie top academic youth 
of the secondary schools (22 per cent of the >8-21 age group is the estimate foj" 1973) (?) 
will continue. Financial pressures will probably move tlie Alberta system closer to the 
Ontario position* Status pressures will probably move the Ontario system closer to the 
other two systems in the matter of introducing general a<'ademic po s t - secondary programmes 
that earn high transfer credit for the university* Dut there is no evidence to suggest 
that the CEGEP solution will come about in Ontaiict nor that real junior colleges will 
develop. Increasingly, general arts and science students may be accommoda t e<i in three- 
year colleges affiliated with the universities rather tlian in the universities themselves, 
or may enter combined liberal and vocational programmes which start in a university and 
linish in a CAAT, If the pressure of numbers and costs becomes too great universities 



7) Ontario University and College Enrollment Projections to 1981-82 . ( 1968 projection). 
Cicely Watson and Saeed Quazi, Enrollment Projections Series No, ^, (OISE, I968), 
p. . 
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might even subcontract their first year of general arts and science to the CAATs . This 
Is already possible under the legislation. 

But what of the academically below-standard or borderline general arts and science 
student ? The CAATs already have a few General Arts and Science (GAS) programmes taken 
mostly by small numbers of female students who are not attracted to vocational courses ; 
the men seem to choose the two-year business programmes as tlieir general education strcamo 
If this enrolment increases greatly, some transfer tradition will surely emerge such as 
giving one-year credit for a three-year General Arts and Science programme (i.e., for 
degree courses in the humanities, social sciences, or sciences, this would mean approving- 
at least five courses out of the total taken at the CAATi probably those at the third- 
year level ) , 

Moi'e evidence is needed to assess the purpose of an institution or a social system 
than statements of intent found in legislation, or pious platitudes and generous philo- 
sophical statements made by senior spokesmen on public occasions. When one looks at the 
educational tasks undertaken, there seem to be marked differences of purpose for these 
three systems. Their degree of comprehensiveness differs : one exteiids farther upward In 
academic level, another exteiids more downward, than the otJ^ers ; but all are mainly post- 
secondary in their emphasis. The balance of academic and vocational orientation shifts 
(even at different points in time within the system itself and certainly from college to 
college ) . 



\ 

Chapter 3 
CONTROL AND CO-ORDINATION 

Administrators, teachers, civil servants and politicans concerned with these new 
institutions are beginning to refer to them as a "system" a It was clearly the intention 
in each province to create a group of institutions all having a common purpose, common 
governing structure, common regulations, and a common relationship with government* For 
more than fifty years, each of these provinces has had a school system, in so far as the 
organisation of schools, their teaching force, their curricula, their examination .systems 
and standards, their governing structure, and their financing have been subject to common 
public control and common regulations. 

The post-secondary institutions, on the other hand, have generally been created as 
unique autonomous bodieso In the eastern provinces at least, each university has an in- 
dxvidu.. i charter defining its legal status, and the charters differ widely in the powers 
iney confer and the responsibilities they recognise. Originally, these were private in- 
stitutions and, today, they remain essentially private, even where they depend almost 
entirely on public funds for their operation. Only slowly and reluctantly, almost pain- 
fully one might say, have they come to create the semblance of a system for themselves. 
Even in Alberta, where the university system has been strongly influenced by such American 
states as California, the universities have been successful in maintaining what is essen- 
tially a non-system. 

The largely informal university • system of Ontario seems to be subject to greater de 
facto control* In Quebec', where the French-language universities have a long history of 
denominational affiliat3^n, public control of the system is very recent ; it is however 
the most complete and the most overt ojT those studied^ Universities of both language 
groups in Quebec operate under public charter and, since the Parent reforms, are governed 
centrally by the Direction generale de 1 ' enseignement superieur of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion which has responsibilities for planning, coordinating, regulating finance, and infor- 
mation. For university policy questions, the Minister of Education (vhose. portfolio co- 
vers all education both publicly supported and private, from pre-school to the graduate 
and professional schools of the universities) is advised by the Higher Education Commis- 
sion of the Superior Council of Education, 



QUEBEC 

In Quebec , the details of procedure and regulation for the admini strati on and co- 
ordination of the CEGEP were planned and defined before the enabling legislation was pre- 
sented to the Houses And in the Mission and COPEPP the government had two excellent sys- 
tems devices operating from the very beginning. The Mi's s i on ensured that local interested 
parties systematically followed common procedures when preparing a request for the forma- 
tion of a CEGEP," so that much the same range of information regarding existing premises, 
faculty and programmes and estimates of students, regional population and costs was 
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available before any institution was chartered g Tho Parent Commission had ijitondod that 
the new educational sector would be formed, initially, by amalgamating tho existing re- 
sources - material and human - and this in fact occuired, so that for the first two or 
three years the new CEGEP greatly resembled the fabric frcm which they liad been fashioned. 

Gradually the diversification implied by their title is b<3ing carried out. Prefer- 
ence was given to the employment of staff of the parent institutions, so that when the 
CEGEP opened, most of their instructors had been similarly employed previously. Since 
most .simply transferred from the Colleges classiques , it is not surprising that they ex- 
hibit a high degree of system consciou sr^ j s s . It might be said that the FCC had taken 
over the CEGEP. The first college appointni»nts invariably included tho people who had 
been members of the oa-ganising committee of the college. In 19^9" 70 this situation began 
to change. In the early months of 1970 there was a massive changeover in DIGEC personnel; 
the five senior officials resigned and were replaced by people recruited from the CEGEP 
chemseives » 

The organisation chart for the administration of the CEGEP, suggested by^ DIGEC, was 
followed almost uniformly, even as to specific title, with only one or two minor difl'c^r- 
ences in small colleges where several functions were combined in one post. Not only had 
those people been recruited from the old colleges, frequently without even the formality 
of an interview, but there was an almost perfect correlation between t}ie positions now 
occupied and those previously occupied. Moreover t the old system network was in perfect 
operating condition, and people interviewed in May 19^9 could describe specifically the 
next step in their career line. 

The tendency towards centralisation 

The centralising influence of French thinking is readily evident in Quebec, The 
CEGEP Act did not set up a specialised agency to ensure aystem regulation of tlie colleges. 
Once the system was operating, i.e. after the Mission had completed its task, this was 
unnecessary. Like all other educational sectors in Quebec, the system is centrally go- 
verned, in an operational sense, through a brand-: of the Ministry of Education, and, in 
a policy advisory and review sense, through the Eiiperior Council. Uniformity at college 
"level was self-evident. Thus, on admissions policy, we were referred to article ^k ; on 
representation of faculty, student, and community interests on the board, we were referred 
to paragraph 8 of the College Act of 1967« On fees and curricula we were referred to re- 
gulations which specified that no fees are to be charged for full-time CEGEP study, and 
"full-time" in every college is defined as "at least four courses'% There is central 
definition of grades, evaluation systems, diplomas, Ihe college year and holidays. Even 
the numbering system for the classification of courses is uniform. Descriptive documen- 
tary material on the CEGEP is abundant and readily available from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Quebec City. 

Finance 

Thei-e is one very noticeable exception to CEGEP documentation - virtually no detailed 
financial data are readily available (ioeo, figures oh cos'ts, grants, and budgets) and no 
information on the procedures, rules, norms, or guidelines for budgetary allocations. 
There is no elaborate "formula" system for financing the CEGEPo The "budget norms" each 
year are decided in DIGEC and communicated to senior administrators in the form of unit 
grants. Thus, the library allotment would be $50 per student one year and might vary the 
next. The allotment for sports and entertainment wouJ.d be $7 per student, for pastoral 
guidance $11, etc. j from these rates, a line-by-line budget is devised at the college 
and scrutinized and approved at the centre, 

\ 
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staff 

There are no professorial ranks in the CEGEP (such as there are in Quebec^s univer- 
sities), but there are two categories of full-time professors : permanent or tenured, 
(those witli more tlian two years* teanhing experience in a public educational institution) 
and non-permanent (those with less). Salaries are determinated by a two-Tactor scale, in 
whicli the number of years of full-time study (for various qualifications and degrees) and 
the number of years of teaching experience arc taken into account. 

Qualifications : Minimum qualifications lor professors, by type of . pro gramme , are 
generally from 17 to 20 yeai-s of full-time study for teachers in the general programmes 
(with tJie average in 19^9 being 18 years) and from 12 to 20 years for vocational teacho:"s 
(with the 1969 average being 15) • The vocational are expected to be "specialists" in 
their trades or fields*. Upgrading is encouraged for existing staff who fall below these 
qualifications, and a fund equal to 1,2 per cent of the total academic and administrative 
salaries of a college was set aside to finance their part— time study. 

Mobility : In reply to questions about their career movements, tiie CEGEP respondents 
all of whom were senior administrators with no teaching duties (1), indicated, with one 
or two exceptions, their satisfaction with and allegiance to the system. The senior 
echelons have been described as a club (2) ; tUe administrative personnel in one college 
know almost everything about what is happening in another college. The carefully defined 
procedures of DIGEC were reinforced by a constant exchange among colleges of information 
on functions, duties, and powers. One has the impression of a clear cai^eer commitment of 
administrators to this system. The system has enough units and a large enough administra 
tive force to make lateral transfer promotion a common experience. If our- impression is 
correct, the college system can be expected to follow the school system in tliis charac- 
teristic. To a lesser extent, the university system in these provinces also exhibit this 
career characteristic, the difference being in the definition of tlie system. At the uni- 
versity level, the system is not provincially bound as it is for school per sonnel ; it is 
continental - one might almost say worldwide. 

Repre sentation : A system-wide overall pupil-teacher ratio of 15 to 1 was adopted in 
the collective bargaining agreeiSent signed on July I5, 19^9 by the provincial governnjent, 
the colleges, the Syndicats des professeurs de CEGEP (CSN) , and the Sector CEGEP of the 
Corporation des Enseignants du Quebec ' This agreement also governs the colleges' regula- 
tions on tenure, promotion, and salary scales so that, at the level of the institution, 
the Board of Governors has little regulatory power in these areas. Until this agreement 
(which was required under paragraph 23 of the CEGEP Act of June I967), there had been 
some variation in staff conditions among the colleges because of contracts which had been 
in force prior to the merger of the different institutions. The Rand formula has been 
adopted whereby members^iip dues are levied whether the teacher is a union member or hot* 

Programmes 

One very important task of system regulation is the control of programmes - the ap- 
proval of specific courses of study as outlined and the decision to permit certain colle- 
ges to offer certain programmes. Both these controls are well developed in the Quebec 

1) In this, they differed from Ontario and Alberta where chairmen of divisions, depart- 
ments, or programmes all have teaching responsibilities, and even some deans, princi- 
pals and presidents also insist on teaching a few hours per week. 

2) This is probably because Quebec, using a different language from the rest of the North 
American continent, is something of a "closed society", whose bourgeoisie have beon 
interrelated and restricted in numbers. Particularly in higher educational circles, 
"everyone knows everyone else". 
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system. Initially there was little conscious programme coordination, hut sinoe there 
a long tradition of general academic courses in th(» colleges classigues and ttiese weie 
transferred to the CEGEP with only slight modi 1 ication, there was, in I'act, t onj^ i derahl e 
standardisation. Clianges ol* content and teaching methods have been taking place, I'ostered 
by DIGEC, particularly since 1969» DIGEC hold programme revision meetings twir<» a y(»ar 
to which eacti college sends the appropriate directeur du secteur {c«g« general arts, nna- 
thcmatics and scienc(?s). These committees study suggested changes in course content j^or 
programme sequence* which have been submitted by committees of teachers in individual col- 
leges or teacher representatives from groups ol' colleges. They also review examinations 
and suggested changes in methods of teaching and evaluation. But real "pr<)cess" chanf;<» 
in education moves slowly since it is difficult to teach "old han<l>i" new habits. 

A major task of the Ministry has been to encourage the development of new kinds of 
vocational programmes in order to shift enrolment closer to the proportionate ilistribu- 
tion of general and vocational that was originally intended. These efforts se^m to 
succeeding. With the proliferation of vocational programmes, however, the delicac<» ba- 
lance between the supply of graduates and their absorption into employment becomes crucial, 
the need for central planning becomes more imperative, and controls tigliten. This tren<l 
seems in conflict with public statements of DIGEC that : 

The spirit in which the government wishes to set up the General and Vocational Col- 
leges is to see in them actual partners to whom the largest possible measure of res- 
ponsibilities can be delegated. The trend, therefore, is clearly toward the pi'ogres- 
s i vo widening of the autf>nom3' of these institutions. The colleges will f i n<l them- 
selves in a position that will stimulate a sense of initiative and deep involvement 
among their staff, real internal dynamism and the plunging of deep roots in the 
Socio-economic environment {3)« 

Review 

In June 1967i the Superior Council of Education requested its Commission of T(»chnicaJ 
and Vocational Education to evaluate the first year's (academic year I967-68) operation 
of the colleges, so in January I968 a questionnaire was circulated to all college prin- 
cipals {^) and dning the first three months of 1 968 five institutions were visited by an 
investigating sub-committee. The details of their report. General and Vocational Colleges: 
Development During Their First Year , are discussed in the chapters which deal with admi- 
nistration and curricula. Here this investigation is cited merely as an example of the 
"system monitoring" which is a feature of the Quebec mode of operation. The report is 
also important in that it throws some light on early "system" operation, particularly on 
the question of the relationship ol' DIGEC to the Boards of Governors of the colleges. 
They found : 

It quite often happens that the directorate communicates directly with individuals 
in the colleges without passing throiigh the board of directors or the principal in 
the proc ss. It seems both to us and to those whose task is to run the colleges 
that an impossible situation ii^ created whenever the directorate conveys instructions 
directly to the section or department heads or even to individual faculty members, 
whenever it engages teachers or department heads as part-time advisers , whenever it 
arranges meetings for teaching staff members, heads of departments or service direc- 
tors, without informing the college principal of what it is doing. Hence, we leel 

3) College Education and the General and Vocational Colleges, Quebec Department of Educa- 
tion, 1968, p, ^7, 

^) Eleven of the twelve CEGEP then operating provided data. 



that the Directorato of College Education should make sure that relations between 
the staff and the colleges take place in an orderly way and respect the authority 
of those in charge of college administration (5). 

This situation might be interpreted as the product of administrative inefficiency 
and inexperience rather tlian any attempt strictly to control the system. 

ONTARIO 

The Act setting up the CAATs in Ontario and the regulations filed in October 19^5 
established a sysl(»m control device known as the Council of Regents (6), a fifteen-man 
advisory body wliose members until summer 1970 were appointed . by i tlie Minister of Education 
for a three-year period, with eligibility for reappointment. They are now appointed by 
tlio Lieutenant Governor on recommendation of the Cabinet, Tlie legislation authorises the 
Minister to make regulations regarding admissions ; tlie type, content, and duration of 
programmes ; the payment of tuition fees ; and the qualifications and conditions of ser- 
vice of teaching staff. It is the Council of Regents' standing committees tliat draft 
these regulations, advised and assisted by tlie personnel of tlie Applied Arts and Techno- 
logy Branch (?) of the Department of Education, How much of what ensued resulted from 
tho initiative of certain individuals and how much of the responsibility can be attributed 
to each agency, we cannot say, Ve can only report the impressions gained from the col- 
lege administrators interviewed. 

Co-ordination by contrived consensus 

From the beginning, the overt system device in Ontario, the Council, and the covert 
device, the Branch, have complemented each other. The former has enabled the Minister to 
seek "advice" (and incidentally to tap a considerable quantity of unpaid labour of a- use- 
ful representative character) and expertise in naming board members and drafting loose 
general regulationso The latter has ensured public fiscal controls since the Branch re- 
views all proposed expenditure and limits cost variations, and has allowed for the inter- 
vention of a group of professional education experts in the details of expenditureo 

Since very few of the decisions of a college could be said to be entirely divorced 
from expenditure, Branch officials were able to act as consultants to the boards to ensure 
that when the proposed action of the president or the board finally reached the Council 
with a request for approv^-^l, it had already been so amended as to fall clearly within the 
acceptable range of policy. Until an administrative reorganisation in 1970, the Branch 
employed an official responsible for field liaison with each college and each region. In 
the early days he visited the college frequently. He was readily available, quietly pro- 
viding expert background information, a knowledge of comparable decisions taken elsewhere, 
a knowledge of the pros and cons of alternative actions and, most important, a knowledge 
of which action would be preferred at the centre, which decision might be approved and 
which would be clearly unacceptable. The swift, successful, and smooth creation of the 
CAAT system was due largely to the excellence of these "travelling salesmen". 

There are no formal regulations and guidelines for the Ontario Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology published by the Council. Instead of a comprehensive set of rules 

5) General and Vocational Colleges ; Development during their First Year , pp. 13-14« 
Hereinafter this is referred to as First Year, 

6) Hereinafter referred to as the Council. 

7) Hereinafter referred to as the Branch, 
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and regulations, such as those published by the Quebec Ministry, the rules *for the CAAT 
system must be gleaned indirectly from mimeographed reports and briefs, suggested guide- 
lines and procedures, and the Minutes of the Council, The standing committees of the 
Council were redefined and reorganised from time to time (8) to improve its operation 
over the years 1966 to I968. 

The most common term appearing in the minutes of these first years is "property" 
- requests for approval of leases, renovations j permission to buy, permission to employ 
architects and engineering consultants, discussion of space needs. They seem to have been 
dealt with on an ad hoc basis, the preTerences and plans of each college being regarded 
as unique* There is no evidence of standardisation in regard to property, except possibly 
in the discussion of the optimum size of site and the optimum si^je (in terms of full-time 
enrolment) of a college. The size was set at 100 acres (except in high-density urban 
areas) ; enrolments at 4,000 students with a maximum of 6,000, and consideration to be 
given to forming a new college when the enrolment exceeded 3»000, All studios, briefs, 
and plans were routed to the officials of the Branch as well as to tlie appropriate stand- 
ing committee, and since the same people reviewed case after case, there is no doubt that 
common standards emerged from the common expei^ience. The only .formal evidence of common 
standards, however, is a set' of guidelines on planning a college, drawn up for the Council 
by the Department of Educational Planning of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion and distributed widely to college officials and boards. 

Apart from suggested appointments of board members and approval of the appointitiont s 
of senior college officials recommended by boards (which seems to have been a formality), 
the Council did not interfere in staffing. 

The second most common item in the Minutes dealt with programmes of instruction (9), 
Their recommendations on programmes were much more general than those of Quebec. For 
example, there is a note that each college was expected to have an upgrading programme 
(in connection with admission standards) and, tlierefore, that all . colleges ought to have 
some uniform testing procedure to sort out their entrants and provide for advance place- 
ment* At a following meeting, the Council recommended that each college should appoint 
a capable counsellor to develop a vocational and academic counselling service for its 
students, but there i s no evidence of follow up to require the colleges to do this. In 
1969 and 197O1 the testing arrangements and counselling service varied greatly from col- 
lege to college and vTere uniformly criticised by administrators but defended as "the best 
that can be accomplished, given the budget". 

Quite early in its history (January 10, 19^7), the Council drafted the formal admis- 
sion requirements which are so admirably reflected In Algonquin's regulations, quoted in 
Chapter 2, But leeway was left for decisions at the .institutional level which would relax 
these requirements. Indeed, at a meeting three months later. Council members themselves 
•recommended ignoring their guidelines so that a graduate of a four-year secondary school 
programme might enter a three-year diploma course if his overall high school standing were 
70 per cent. 



8) Revision in September of I966 from four committees (Governors, Student Affairs, Faculty 
Affairs and Public Relations) to two (Finance, Property and Administration), dealing 
with matters external to the colleges and one (Student and Faculty Affairs) dealing 
with their internal operation* Revision on April 8, 19^8, to four : Executive and 
Finance, to deal with urgent matters between meetings and matters relating to operating 
budgets, Property and Administration, Student Affairs and Curriculum, and Staff Rela- 
tions* Revision on January 7, 1971 to four : Executive, Administrative and Student 
Affairs, Curriculum Affairs, Staff Affairs* 

9) Although faculty matters were almost equally cited. 
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The Council reviewed suggested programmes of study and their Minutes con tain * endlos s 
references to their having approved programmes and courses for a particular institution. 
They vlevised a common procedure for requesting approval of new programmes and courses, or 
revisions of existing ones. The procedure is remarkably similar to that of Alberta but 
quite different from that of Quebec. Details are given in Chapter 7- 

By 1968, the Council members were becoming more formally system conscious and more 
concerned with their role. They recommended that colleges be required to submit, by March 
1968, a report of their l9<57-68 year's operation and their plans for 1968-69, with the 
following information : cost per student for teaching activities, for library and audio- 
visual services, for general administration, capital investment per student, -:jverage class 
size, average staff teaching load, average student classroom hours per week, average stu- 
dent laboratory hours per week, computer services, and the total number of courses taught, 
by division. This reconmiendation , however^i was never implemented. 

At a special meeting witJi the Minister, the Council members reviewed a "Report of the 
Committee on Terms of Reference : The Role of the Council of Regents for CAATs in Ontario". 
They reported that some serious problems were arising from the need to coordinate college 
programmes, financing and personnel matters, and a number of proposals were made. The 
Council of Regents should recommend a set of provincial priorities in programmes and 
spending, develop a formula for the calculation of operating and capital grants to the 
colleges, and set up . a standing committee to deal with programmes and activities. It 
was recommended that the Council's membership should be enlarged to include four repre- 
sentatives of the colleges and that the Applied Arts and Teclinology Branch become the se- 
cretariat of the Council* The Councii sliould establish a provincial poj icy governing 
teacliers* salaries and employmejit conditions, and a standing committee should be set up 
' to negotiate such matters. Finally, it should be the boards of governors wlio set actual 

salaries of faculty ajid staff. 

The MiJiister accepted the report "with reservations »» . Although the full list of 
recommendations was never implemented point by point, there are a considerable numbe^- of 
these proposals which are found to be the practice today* 

Finance 

Ontario is one of the wealthiest of the Canadian provinces. In these establishment 
years its gross provincial product grew from 24*9 billion dollars in 1967 to 29.2 billion 
in 1969» In 1966, it was spending on education 37 per cent of the provincial expenditure. 
This was quite apart from various other public e.xpendi ture s on education under provincial 
ministries other than that of education, and from pri.vate investment in the form of fees 
and endowments. Some inefficiency, duplication, and even extravagant waste could be tol- 
erated, without hardship, to achieve quick "flight»». And in the cost-benefit ratio, one 
must not undervalue the tremendous benefit derived from the enthusiasm, the sense of ac- 
complishment and communal purpose, the creative release of being in a position to put a 
"dream into reality". "Build now and plan later" was almost a slogan. This was especial- 
ly the case since the euphoria stopped short of expensive permanent commitment in the 
form of grandiose buildings. Twenty colleges with 30 campuses have been achieved at a 
remarkably low figure, an operating cost of less than $1,200 per full-time student in 
1968 and $1,^50 in 1969, for a range of programmes that is not equalled in the other two 
systems. 

It is now accepted as inevitable that a formula grant system, comparable to that 
used for the universities, will be applied to the colleges. This was recommended in the 
Council report of the Committee on Terms of Reference, but by late spring of 1970 d^fini-^ 
tion of the formula reportedly had "hit snags" and its imposition was postponedo i 

* 
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In the autumn of that year there was worry that the current tight money and economic 
recession would affect college budgets, but in fact this did not occur. However when it 
becomes necessary to exert system financial control it is clear that this will be effected 
by a formula which will allow each institution considerable autonomy to decide where the 
"fat" will be stripped off. The instrument of system control will probably be the per 
student unit grant, weighted according to programmes, and the agent of control will be 
the Branch. 

Staff 

In effect, it has been the President who has chosen the administrative staff of the 
CAATs down to the level of the chairman of programme or department head<, These people, 
in turn, in consultation with the dean and the president, choose the teachers. Only in 
1970 was there a beginning of effective teacher participation in choosing faculty and 
lesser administrators, confined to a few colleges. The Council does not participate in 
choice of staff but there is some system control in that the Council has defined tiie 
ranks of full-time teachers : instructors, assistaiit master, associate master, master, and 
senior college master. 

Qualifications : The Council of Regents has also listed the formal qualifications 
and salaries for each rank, closely following a hierarchy of degrees. There is an effec- 
tive bar to the master rank unless the teacher has a bachelor's degree, whatever his | 
other qualifications. Since the maximum on the associate scale which has applied since 
September I969 is $13,000 per annum and the minimum on the master scale $12,100, this is a 
serious bar© 

Control of teachers* qualifications, we thought, would be a very important aspect of 
the Council's work as it had drawn up an elaborate set of g^iidelines. To what extent are 
they actually followed and what monitoring system is used to check college practices ? 
The general reaction of the CAAT presidents seemed to be that they kept the guidelines in 
mind, but had a fairly free hand to fix starting salari«?s. If they wished to depart from 
the rules- they had to "sell" their case to their Board, not to the Council. 

The Council had also ruled on the number of hours a chairman ought to teach. We 
found this was commonly breached « Increasingly, the administrative load of chairmen is 
such that they teach only if they insist upon it ; but we also found some CAATs where it 
was college , not system, policy which required all administrators to do somo teaching. 
The Council defined probation status and drafted suggested dismissal procedures ; the 
former seemed generally to be regarded as a farce, and the latter as inadequate. There 
was some criticism of boards for permitting teaching staff to "jump over the heads of 
their administrators". 

The evidence from our interviews is clear - the system control of faculty rank and 
salary is effective for teaching staff ; initial appointment generally, but not always, 
is a function of number of years' experience and background. Increments are centrally 
recommended, and we heard of no case in which the annual increment had been withheld (if 
the teacher were unsatisfactory and still on probation, he was dismissed). Promotion is 
"unknown" unless you "get yourself into another bracket by taking courses of study or 
getting another degree". Strictly interpreted this is not true, but it is widely believed. 
The possibility of "beating the degree system" is better for administrative appointments. 
These are few, and a strong recommendation can be effectively made "on merit". Ironically, 
there are more exceptions to th'e system guidelines for chairmen than there are for teaching 
staff. There are a number of lower-level partial administrators ,. coordinators , and other 
such people with special allowances. In a great many interviews, the salary system was 
disparagingly likened to that of the secondary school system, and preference was stated 
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Tor a universi ty- type reward systoina A jjrosiclont and n do£in in commonting on tho Union 
representation cont rovei'sy , predicted that probaljly botli professional unions would push 
tlie system's salary policy "closer to tho lock-stop type oJ' scale of the secondary school"* 
On the other hand, many of the cliairmen, having desci-ibed tlie salai-y system's operation, 
added that it was likely to change and promotion accoi^ding to merit become possible once 
tile union problem was settled » 

Mobility ; There are regulations covering tlie senioi'ity and fringe benefits for 
teachers and administrators who move from one collpge to another witliin the system but 
tliey have been unimportant so far. In all cases, CAAT officials indicated tliat recruit- 
ment of teachers or adminis tratoi^s from other colleges was nei tlier encouragetl noi' dis- 
couraged, but was very uncommon. In tlie Ontai-'io university system,-" for example, thea^e is 
a gentlemen's agreement that one provincial institution will not "raid" another for staff. 

Oui' questioning revealed that CAATs thus far have had no difficuJ. ty in recruiting 
staff, although they might not in alJ. cases have been able to appoint soinoono of the ca- 
libre they wanted. We were told in more than one remote college that it was likely that 
their experienced staff would be lost to the metropolitan centres. In all cases in 
Ontario, discussions indicated an awareness of system careers. Everywhere there is the 
decided impression that jiresidents will be recruited from outside the system, but a large 
number of other positions will be filled by promotion from within the college or the sys- 
tem. Many presidents could not conceive of mobility within the system foi^ themselves. 
Some, of course, were presidents of very large colleges. In Qntai\io, they did not consi- 
der central system moves likely because the members of the Council of Regents are part- 
time advisers and the Branch officials are civil servants. For other ranks, the system 
career expectations in Ontario miglit be partly the product of the si'/e and rapid gj'owth 
of the system. There are, after all, twenty colleges with thirty campuses, and promotion 
has been rapid. Very frequently, we were reminded that tJie time of rapid promotion was 
now coming to an end. 

Representation : The recommendation of the Council of Regents* Committee on Terms of. 
Reference regarding staff representation were put into effect almost immediately by the 
creation of a permanent committeG« It was instructed to consider the terms and conditions 
of employment of college faculty and staff. It consisted of ten persons - five council- 
lors and one board member from each of the five geographical regions of the province. It 
was agreed that this committee would negotiate a salaries and benefits agreement on a 
province-wide basis. Unfortunately, there is still some difference of interpretation as 
to who should do the negotiating from the other side - so tills aspect of Ontario's system 
is not as settled as is that of Quebec. 

Faculty salaries and employment conditions have been a problem in the CAAT system 
from the beginning. Initially the CAAT salaries compared well with those in other educa- 
tional sectors and in their various reference labour markets, but in recent years they 
have declined relatively^ The controversy first was over the power of the CAAT Board to 
make binding agreements with representatives of their staff, and which "union" should re- 
present teaching staff - the Civil Service Association of Ontario (CSAO, the union to 
which the "tech" teachers belonged before the CAATs were- formed) or the Ontario Federation 
of Community College Faculty Associations (oFCCFA) between which there has been constant 
jurisdictional dispute since the latter' s inception in 19670 

A plebiscite of the teachers was held in March 1971 which accepted the CSAO as a bar- 
gaining agent by a slim majority. Because of the dispute, neither union had been able to 
function effectively as a system agency. Their energies were distracted from their real 
purpose and they have failed thus far to become the "force" which the faculty unions are 
in the Quebec systemo 
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Meanwhile the Council has had to make certain recommendations relating to staff 
matterso Common contract forms were designed (but they have not been generally used). 
The terms of probationary appointments were specified (but they are ineffectual). Staff 
appeals procedure has been recojnmended (but there have been crises which have required 
Board intervention) o Lists of administrative titles were recommended (but they are not 
binding and much variation has ensued). Salary schedules for administrative positions 
were issued ; the teaching duties, and vacation and fringe benefits of chairmen of depart- 
ments were set out (which are frequently ignored because, we were told, chairmen find it 
impossible to follow the recommendations due to their administrative work load). On the 
other hand, policy on payment of moving expenses of teaching staff, payment of professioiw 
al dues, payment of fees for further education, and payment of mileage rate for teaching 
and administrative staff travelling between branch campuses seems to have been imple- 
mented , Policy on sick leave, severance pay, and transfer of seniority from one appoint- 
ment to another in the system has been formulated and seems acceptable. The relation- 
ship of administrative salary scales for largo and small colleges has been decided.- Al- 
though many system decisions about staffing policy remain to be taken, it must be con- 
cluded that the Council has been at least partly successful in this aspect of system 
control , 

Programmes 

One of the items in the Council of Regents' report was their wish to develop guide- 
linos for priorities of programmes. If they do refer to a set of criteria in Judging 
which colleges shall teach which programmes, this is not commonly known within the system. 
If they have some rationale for allocating programmes, it is a mystery to college adminis- 
trators ; they do not seem to have controlled the proliferation of courses. Many examples 
could be cited of programmes given in four or five CAATs when a programme in one should 
have been enough, and of others offered in ten or twelve colleges where perhaps three 
could be justified. One has the very strong impression that in Ontario tlie college pre- 
sident has thus far been allowed a fairly loose rein, with the result that the colleges 
are very different from each other and some have developed with admirable imagination and 
enterprise. But even the administrators of these colleges, whose pride in their institu- 
tions is immense, consider that the days of unrestricted "free enterprise" are about to 
cease. Each would hate to be restricted and coordinated himself, yet each regards it as 
necessary for the college system as a wholCo 

In an ideal system, it ought to be possible for students to transfer, to begin a 
programme in one college and continue without undue difficulty in another. The general 
position in Ontario seems to be that such transfer is possible, but exceedingly rare ; it 
will place a make-up burden on the student because programmes vary considerably. This is 
one area of system rationalisation that needs attention, 

ALBERTA 

The Act wiiich in \96$ created the Colleges Commi s sion^mi ght be regarded as merely a 
refinement of the I967 amendment to the Public College Act which had created the Provin- 
cial Board of Post-Secondary Education. All the institutiojis of the new system already 
existed, although the level of provincial investment had not been as high as that to -which 
the government now seems committed. Alberta's legislation provides for what could develop 
into a stringent centralised system controlled through the Colleges Commission, but such 
a development is most unlikely. This would run counter to a long standing tradition of 
local initiative and action and would be politically unwise. Moreover, if conducted in 
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the name of efficiency, it would be bitterly resented and unnecessary. Given Alberta's 
geography and population distribution, a high degree of local autonomy is unavoidable. 



A minimum system 

Alberta's is the least developed system of the three under review, and perception of 
its system is minimal (except among the central system officials and advisers). The pre- 
sidents of the colleges admitted that some co-ordination and control would be desirable 
or, more exactly, was inevitable, but each was critical of any control which would effec- 
tively limit the autonomy, of his institution. 

Part 1 of the 1969 Act creates the Alberta Colleges Commissiono Under section 6, 
the Commission is empowered to appoint officers and employees, and considering the work 
it is expected to perform, one would expect it eventually to have need of a sizeable 
secretariat. 

The old Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education had a professional staff of 
three j the Colleges Commission inherited them. Since NAIT and SAIT and the agricultural 
colleges remain under the direct administration of the Department of Education and the 
Department of Agriculture, the number of institutions for which the Commission had direct 
responsibility has not changed. A new college in the Edmonton area was added in 1971. 

Finance 

Alberta is a rich province, accustomed to making a high investment in education. In 
1967, Alberta spent close to 210 million dollars on education, roughly 25 per cent of the 
province's total annual expenditure ; more than kz million dollars went to the universi- 
ties and colleges. With educational investment running high. Alberta seems able to toler- 
ate considerable duplication and "waste", considerable latitude of standards and practi- 
ces. 

The Colleges Commission was given sweeping powers in the 1969 Act which created it. 
Taken at face value the regulations give the Commission authority to advise on the operat- 
ing grants needed by colleges ; to gather data about the system in order to prepare plans 
for it ; to advise on the need for new colleges ; to control the proliferation of colle- 
ges or their programmes, services, and facilities in order to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion ; and to allocate funds among the institutions, (in Ontario, the legislation rests 
this authority in the Minister, with the Council of Regents acting in only an advisory 
capacity.). The Colleges Commission is an autonomous public authority in its own right. 
It may "regulate or prohibit" ; it may "divide" moneys as it "stes fit". Presumably, it 
is expected that conflict between the government, which in the final analysis represents 
"the people", and the Commission, which need not necessarily be representative of "the 
public interest", will be avoided by always having three senior civil servants on the 
Commission^* 

Under section 22, the Commission may "approve or disapprove the capital and operating 
budgets of the members- of the college system". Section 2k provides for its approval, 
amendment, or disapproval of the college boards' requests for funds for buildings, fur- 
nishings, equipment, and land. This section also empowers the C ommission to prepare long- 
range plans in respect to the needs for buildings. 

Section 26 gives the individual colleges authority to set admission requirements and 
fees but, except for the foes of part-time or evening students, these are subject to Com- 
mission approval. 
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Stf< I T 

riuliM' .sc'ctioli •'♦'") of t nc^\% act thc^ iiuHvitJual f'nllo^^c' Ijoanl is <Mnpc)\*<M<Ml to appoint 
thp c<)ll<»^;<» p!<».s i tl<»n t !iin\ (li'fino li i s t(»niiro of oll'it'o* His s.'iJ«'iiy is^ Iiow<'V<m", s\il),j«>ot 
to commission approval ♦ 

t.'ntlcM' s<»ct. ion '46 tlu^ boar<) is ompowo rtnl , without appr^ov<il, to appoint co 1 J 0^70 otTi- 
n^is an<l <Mnploy<M»s, pioscribo tluM r tlutios, and do<i<l<^ tlu'ir s.ilarios and conditions of 
omp 1 o ytncMi t , l^ut this soction (loos ni)t apply to tho a<:a<loniio stal'f. rnd<'r tlio lollowin;^ 
.s<»ction, "A coll<»f7<> hoard r. ay c^mploy acatkMnic stalT rnomhors in acoord.-uico with any roipi i - 
rcMiMMits in that r<»{;n rii that may h<^ proscrihod hy th<> Coninii s .si on " . Suhjoct to this limita- 
tion, tho Hoard on. joys an authority in d<^alint^ with its t«n*rhinfj staff far hoy(Wi<l that of 
tho CAAT or CE(iKP lioards. 

Moh i 1 i t y ; In AlhtM ta wi* found vtM'V little' systom car<MM- roco^^nition amt)!);; adminis- 
ti.Jtors at tlu> lov<'l of prof^ramnio chairmon or doan* Thoy montionod promotion within tlioir 
<c,Jlof^<» or a riitt^c'r mov<' ontsich^ tho systoin, th<' most common hoin^; a iinivorsity appoint~ 
mc»nt altoi- compJotion a IMi.I). Thoy di<l not oxpoot to achiovo "promotion" hy movomont 

to another collo^^o. Howovim-, tho Al h»M tan pre^sidonts did speculate on tho iikoliliood o 1* 
appointmont to tho stMMotariat of tho now Cnllof;os Commission, althou^^li ^^ouc* r.'i 1 1 y thoy 
ilisniissod it .is unlikolye 

K«'j>t ostMita t i on ; TIio Act also provides tJiat tho co I 1 o^^o hoard and tho .a<*a<lomic stal'f 
I sso«: i a t ion may .Jf^i'oo on a numhor of matt<Ms conctMiiin^; its academic stal'f moinbors sucJi as 
toiins an<l conditions of tMiiploymont, teaching; ro s pons i hi I i t i s , loavo, salaries, /7riovan<-<' 
pi <)*MMhJi os and i^oti s s i ^nmon t . 

Th<» Alh<wta systtMn has inJuMitod I'aculty a^joncios. All tho collo^^os liavo a faculty 
association, and th(»re is a provincial associatif)n of coJlo^j*- fa<:ulty, hut it apparently 
has little i n f I u (Mice . Much more important is tlio poWiM'fuJ Alhc^rtu T<»ach<Ms» Assoc iati<tn ; 
and since very many of tlio collof^t^ tcacJiors were drawn it am tho .school syst<Mn aii<l r<'tajn 
th«Mi' m«»mhoi,ship in the ATA, it is a "fort^c-" in tho system, altliou^^h it lias twi<<' h<M>n 
refused th<» rifjht offi<*ially to ro|iros(Mit tlie collo^jo toacliors. 

P ro^tVHIHIM^ s 

ScM tion 2'') ^iv<>s th<^ Commission ro^^ulatory control ovc»r tlio collo^jes* alTiliation 
af^roemonts with AIh<»rta's universities, I'ollowin;^ consultation and a^re<Mnont with the 
I ni vo rsi t i Coordinating: (*ouncil« It will bo intorosting tn watcli th<' tr<'nd of tfiis 
particular pov%cr« The section seems to conl'i rm tho indopcndonco ol' tho Universities Co- 
ord inatin^T Council and to insist on various conditions and so l*o ^^ua rt! s « 15y thc^ words "an 
af:i'oc>raon t " the Council stMnns to have boon givon a decisive nofjativo voice. Presumably 
when a collof^e oi' a f^roup) ni coJlof^os wish to t^stablish a transfer afl*iJiation with one 
oi- mor<» uni vorsi t i (»s , the Commission will reprosont tlnMit in tlu- nogo t i a t i (jn . Which agency 
would r<»prosont NAIT or SAIT in such a matter, tho Commission or tJu» Department of Educa- 
tion, is not clear. 

S(?ction 27 f^ivos tho colli»go board authority to provide "courses ol' a fi^onorai, aca- 
demic, vocational, cultural or practical nature, subject to the approval of tho Commis- 
«i<)n***"* Short courses or part-time programmes tor special intorrst groups do not ro- 
i re a ppro va 1 ^ 

It rem£»ins to bo seen what kind of a systom will d(»volop from tho now legislation. 
At presj-nt tho tradition oV localism prevails. Each college is very much a law unto it- 
s<»H*, and no doubt something could be gained from outside review, even without utilizing 
the very exti»nsive powers of uniformity embodied in the legislation. 
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Review 

Undor section 35 of thie Act tho board of each collego is required to "propnre and 
transmit to the Commission such annual and other reports and returns as ai'e front time to 
time required by the Commission", This is an innovation. The colleges fornie]"ly did not 
generally publish annual reports ; although tiiey did pi^epare an annual budgut and roviov 
oX" each programme fo]^ their board, these were not available to the public o Under tho old 
arrangements colleges did not provide an overall report to the Provincial Doard of Pust- 
secondary Education j they were required to submit only estimates of needed Tuiuls^ ei sta- 
tement of probable expendi tui^e , and a statement of probable i^evonuo from other sources. 

UNOFFICIAL CONTROLS 

There remain unofficial, or at best quasi-official, system controls which can best 

be discussed by grouping ull tiiree provinces together under one subject lieading, rather 

tlian segregating them geographically. It is possible for a system to develop (both in 

berms of the feeling of belonging to it and in terms of following common policies and 

procedures and having system agencies that .regulate and control activities) from unoffi- 

r: 

cxai agencies, particularly if the official agency is inactive. Sometimes this informal 
system develops to counteract and oppose the official system, in order to prevent official 
control from being particularly effective. These three provincial college systems, though 
new, are developing such unofficial agencies, patte:i(i^>d on well-known models. One of 
these is the colleges' organisation. 

College associations ^ ^ 

Quebec : In Quebec, there is the voluntary Federation des CEGEP to which all colleges 
belong. The CEGEP Federation is comprised of tliree principal bodies : a general assembly, 
a general council and an executive office. The general assembly is formed of presidents, 
directors general and directors of pedagogical services of all colleges, Tliis group is 
joined by a representative of eacli of the four committees of the Federation, grouping 
respectively the Directors of Services to Students, the General Secretaries, tho Directors 
of Equipment and tlie Controllers of each college. The general council is composed of 
ninetoen elected members of the general assemblyo Tlie council must, however, include at 
least three presidents, tliree directors general, three directors of pedagogical services 
and a representative of each of the committees. In turn, the council chooses seven of 
its uiembers to forni an executive and one as president of the Federation, 

In effect the FDC is a well-organised administrators' lobby with four stated pur- 
poses : 

1. To organise and facilitate exchanges of personnel, materials, ideas, and procedures 
among the colleges y 

2. To represent the colleges officially \ 

3. To study matters of common concern y and 

U, To disseminate information among the colleges and to the public about the colleges. 
The FDC enjoys public funds at second liand . so to speak. Each member college contri- 
butes $7 per year per full-time student up to a maximum of SlO,jOO per college. Judging 
from the status of its permanent officials, the impression gained during interviews, and 
its publications, the FDC is a "force", the most important informal system agency in 
Quebec. 

It is not yet clear wliether the comparable agencies in tlie otlier provijices will de- 
velop sucli strength. 
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Ontario : There is an Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of 
Ontario (ACAATO) which holds annual conferences in June of each year. The association 
plays an important role in bringing together the administrators of the various colleges 
according to function : thus, the registrars meet periodically, and there are workshops 
for applied arts chairmen, for exampleo For these activities, the association works in 
cooperation with the officials of the Branch and, since it has no full-time employees, 
the actual work of organising events is shared by Branch employees and the honorary offi- 
cial s • 

The most important, active, and powerful subgroup of the ACAATO is the Committee of 
Presidents which meets once a month. It has an observer member on the Council of Regents. 
Since it does not publish the proceedings of its m^^etings or issue any literature, it is 
impossible to gather objective data on ACAATO ' s activities and difficult to assoss its 
role* Outwardly, at least, it does not seem to have become a f n ce , 

It is clear that ACAATO • s Committee of Presidents has been modelled on the Committee 
of Presidents of Universities of Ontario which is indeed a force, and which has a secre- 
tariat of 15 full-time employees, and calls on the unpaid service of 3^ committees of 
experts and representatives drawn from the universities' faculties. In May 1969» a meet- 
ing was held of the CAAT Committee of Presidents and the University Committee of Presidents, 
at the request of the latter.. However, there is no evidence that this combined group has 
ever faced the provincial government as a concerted lobby. To some extent,, they represent 
rival interests. 

Alberta : There is no association of the junior colleges of Alberta, but there are 
provincial organisations to which their administrators and faculty belong. The real 
reference system for these colleges, however, is that of some of the western United 
States, The Alberta Associatiol of Junior College Administrators does not seem suffix 
ciently active to be a "force", but we were told in 1 969 that an organisation for college 
business administrators was being formed. 

There are periodic meetings of college presidents under the auspices of the Colleges 
Commission, but there is no Committee of Presidents in the Ontario style^ The Pre sident s ' 
Advisory Committee consists of the chief executive officer of each college. It acts as 
an information dissemination group, preparing briefs and reports. Its influence is hard 
to judge. According to report, its members are quite divided in thoir policies and inte- 
rests. It does not seem to have been a "force" in making policy for the college system. 

Student activity 

Quebec : Among student agencies, that of Quebec is by far the best organised, has 
the largest membership, and has been the most militant to date. The academic year 1 968-69 
was one of strikes and sit-ins in many CEGEP, with disruptions lasting for weeks. The 
students' reform demands were of three kinds - those relating to improvements in college 
programmes, courses, and teaching methods ; those relating to college services^ amenities, 
and student life ; and, undoubtedly most important, those arising from disillusion with 
the system planning which apparently had allowed the CEGKP to mushroom without making 
proper provisions to absorb their graduates into the universities and on to the labour 
market. 

The whole internal student political scene now seems to have "cooled off"*^ By July 
1970 the administration had met the CEGEP leaders in openly conducted negotiations and 
made some real concessions. The general membership has since lost interest, and the 
radical left does not seem able to whip up a cause. 

Ontari o : In Ontario, the college administrators reported, without exception, very 
little student "activism". In what might be termed internal politics (i.e., college or 
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college system affairs), there have been some minor incident s. All colleges havo student 
councils and tliere is a rather surprising amount of student representation on college 
committees, considering that the Ontario system has been labelled as the one providing 
the least "recognition" of students, which is undoubtedly true in a legal sense. Adminis- 
trators described the CAAT students as "basically conservative" (not in the sense of poli- 
tical party allegiance ) , The usual explanation given was that, in contrast to the uni- 
versity students, they were strongly vocational in their orientation and lower wliite col-' 
lar or upper-working class in their family origins - "solid labour". On the whole, admi- 
nistrators spoke approvingly of their students, in a "sound common sense and seasonable" 
sort or wayq There is a provincial students' oro^anisation , but it Vepresents a minority 
of the students. CAAT students have not joined in the demonstrations or political acti- 
vity of tlie university students in Ontario. They are not a "force". 

It should also be noted that the CAAT students have few complaints about participa- N 
tion. They were given a "voice" on college councils before it was requested. Tlie admi- 
nistrators do not Consider that the student contribution to college council?? has been 
very noticeable. 

As for general politics, ve were told that tlie political parties were not very effec- 
tive in the colleges. In some places there is an NDP club (democratic socialist) or a 
Progressive Conse7"vative club (the provincial government in power) or a Liberal Party 
club (the federal government in power). There are no big political issues affecting the 
student world, but this may in part result from Ontario ^s being a rather tranquil, well- 
administered province. The students have become involved in some non-party issues : 
pollution seems to have been the most prominent in 1970 ; poverty is another rather inte- 
resting "cause". 

Alberta : In Alberta, in general, neither the college nor the university student 
union is considered a "force". In internal college affairs, student representation was 
offered by the administration even before the students requested it^ In January I969 we 
were told that student representation on college committees on the whole had not been 
very useful and that students do not make much of a contribution except in matters in 
which they have had direct experience, which is hardly surprising. Nevertheless under 
the college legislation of June I969 students are guaranteed one seat on the college 
board , 

Students may become members of a college student organisation, and, throvigh affilia- 
tion, become members of the Alberta Union of Students which also represents the university 
students. It holds a number of provincial and regional meetings each year so at least 
the local executive member? develop a "system" awareness. (in Ontario and Quebec, college . 
students have a separate provincial organisation from that of university students,) 



In conclusion, neither the faculty nor the student agency in Ontario or in Alberta 
can be said to have become an effective informal system counteracting and influencing the 
official system. The situation is different in Quebec. ' 



SUMMARY ■ 

The problem of the appropriate number of system staff is a complex one, linked ob- 
viously to the style of the system and a separate study in itself • However, it s.-^ems that 
the mode of operation of DIGEC in Quebec, the Council of Regents and the Applied Arts and 
Techhology Branch of the Department of Education in Ontario, and the Collegof^ Commission 
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and the Division of Vocational Education (DVE) in Alberta are determined more by tlie pro- 
vincial traditions of public administration than by any intrinsic need arisijig from the 
si:«e of the system bein^ administered. 

One cannot sidestep tlie difficult question of which decisions should be made locally 
and which centrally. The probl'-iii is how sucii a question can be confronted empirically 
(i,e«y other thian by reference to "our traditional way of doing things"). All three pro- 
vinces speak of controlling programme duplication to sonio acceptable level - by distri- 
buting regionally the more specialized programmes. Here, they run into the dilemma of 
the "community" orientation of the colleges, the demand for courses and tJio distribution 
of population which manifests itself in the questions : "Why should my child have to go 
200 miles away to study computer sciences just because we live in a small town that is 
remote from other centres" ? "Why should all the large, well-funded, differentiated, and 
interesting colleges be in Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Montreal, Quebec City, 
Edmonton or Calgary, and our local colleg-e be limited- to a few standard programmes you 
can find anywhere" ? All three provinces want tlieir system devices to ensure minimum 
standards for students (course content, staff, facilities, etc), without stifling creat- 
ivity and originalitya All three provinces must demonstrate that, through their system 
devices, they are allocating re source s ' equi t ably , keeping costs to an acceptable level, 
eliminating all the inefficiency and waste that is desirable. It is in their methods ol' 
operating that they exhibit variations, and in their "tolerance of variation" that they 
differ. For example, the complaint about lack of DIGEC staff in Quebec is obviously re- 
lated to the nature and degree of supervision being attempted. The CEGEP system has de- 
tailed specific guidelines which are, in fact, rules centrally set up with the intention 
that tliey shall be applied. Thus, tJiere is specification as to the precise number of 
hours of each course and its functioning ; a central grading system, which even spot-checks 
examinations ; a detailed "book of rules", governing all the rights, obligations, and re- 
muneration of staffo For such a system to operate smoothly, not only is very detailed 
documentation needed but also tradition (a common set of prior cases and decisions) and 
experience (staff who know of these cases and have faced comparable situations). At first 
the latter two conditions were absent in Quebec, so that in spite of considerable prior 
planning, the machinery ran badly and the DIGEC staff sp^ent its time "trouble shooting" 
by direct intervention, but it seoins that this ^is no longer necessary. 

Although in our opinion the CAAT system is fairly effective as a system, it has set 
itself much more limited control targets than those attempted in Quebec. It consciously 
permits considerable diversity of programmes, recruitment of teaching staff, administra- 
tive structure, admissions. Some of itt; guidelines are fairly consistently followed, 
others are generally ignoi^ed, and with approval, ^ 

The Ontario "way of doing things" is not to ♦ regulate too closely, not to define too 
precisely on paper but to ensure that in practice that there is an acceptable level of 
comparability and compatibility, without friction (or, at I'enst, without public opposi- 
tion) by having people act with moderation - persuasively, but with compromise and re- 
straint. 

In Alberta, the Act gives the Colleges Commission the power to control, Var supervise 
and influen ce (depending on the preci se interpretation) , the same matters that are coor- 
dinated by DIGEC in Quebec, and jointly by Council and the Branch in Ontario, Their sys- 
tem could conceivably, a decade fx^om now, be the most centrally controlled of all three 
with a numerous secretariat-apparatus. In January 197I, it was the least centrally con- 
trolled and had but a handful of professional staff. 
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Chapter ^ 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 



The ndinini s tra ti oji of primary and secondary scliools is a well developed field of the 
discipline of education. The administration of both university and adult training al- 
thougli, less well developed, is nevertheless a recognised area of study. The administra- 
tion of coniniunity colleges, however, is a relativeJ.y underdeveloped field in Canada ; tho 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (oISE), for example, offei's no special pro- 
granirnes for college administrators, although there are some appropriate courses given in 
its adult education department that seem to be well known througliout tho system. Tlieir 
emphasis is, however, on tlie mature student, tlie adult part-time learner, while tlie major 
concern of tlie colleges is the young full-time student □ 

The administration of higlier education is not a subject of study in Quebec's univer- 
sities J it is therefore not surprising that the subfield of college administration sliould 
have been neglected tliere. In Alberta, the provincial universities ' at Edmonton and 
Calgary have large faculties of education with well developed departments of educational 
administration. A few courses appropriate for college administrators are given, and it 
is likely that programmes specialising in college and higher education will be developed 
shortly. We found more recognition in Alberta than elsewhere that the proper study for 
college administrators might be college administration. Indeed, the Alberta system was 
tlie only one in which the presidents and deans showed any interest in administrative 
theory or any knowledge of specialised programmes for college administrators. All refer- 
ences were to doctoral and master's programmes in universities in the western United 
States, This is further evidence of the United States educational influence, which has 
been much stronger iji western than in central or eastern Canada, 

THE BOARD AND THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 

In each system the legislation itself provides for a board of governors. Thus, in 
Ontario, "There shall be a board of governors for each college of applied arts and tech- 
nology, which shall be a corporation,,," ; in Quebec "The rights and powers of a college 
shall be exercised by a board composed of the members of the college" ; and in Alberta, 
"Subject to subsection (3) there shall be a board of governors for each public college". 
The Alberta subsection provides for a board administering more tlian one college. This is 
also possible under the Ontario' legislation, where branch campuses with considerable de- 
centralised authority already exist under one board. The same situation is found in 
Quebec. The composition of the boards of the three systems differs, reflecting a differ- 
ent emphasis on which interests should be provided for. 

Quebec 

In Quebec each CEGEP has a board of directors appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 
on the recommendation of the local organising committee from lists drawn up by various 
local interests. Five of the I9 directors represent local groups, two are college 
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administrators (the equivalent of the president and the dean), four are named by the fa- 
culty association of the college, two by its students' organisation, four by its parents* 
association (i.e., parents of students studying at the college ; if his child graduates 
during his term of office, the member resigns and is replaced by another nominee), and 
there are two members-at-large named by the board itself "to ensure a proper balance be- 
tween community and college representation". 

The problem of which interests should be represented on the board is particularly 
acute in Quebec o In their review of the first year's operation of the CEGEP, the Superior 
Council's Commission askeci, "Whom do CEGEP parents* associations now represent ? The 
small number of parents present at the election of their representatives to the board of 
directors may lead us to question the appropriateness of their presence on the board • 
Yet, in our opinion, parents should be represented on the boards,," (!)• Regarding the 
other representatives - the students, teachers, labour leaders, etco - the report conti- 
nued : "They should serve on it as administrators , The moment they are chosen by their 
colleagues, they are no longer - for example - union representatives but members of tlie 
board of directors. We noted that, for want of experience in the case of the general 
and vocational colleges, the representatives of the intermediary bodies. all too often 
have regarded themselves as official spokesmen for the bodies to which they belong" (2). 

"In the near future it will be essential for the Department of Education, in consort 
with the colleges, to prepare a document available to the boards of directors and indicat- 
ing in as much detail as possible what these boards are supposed to do, their duties and 
the limitations on their power.. o Should a college board do no more than scrutinise ge- 
neral budgets and financial statements ? Should it determine the collegers major poli- 
cies ? Should, boards go so far as to examine the college's educational policies and give 
their opinion regarding them ? What powers does a board of directors have in negotiating 
the purchase of buildings ? Here are questions which the boards are sometimes loath to 
answer, or at least answer differently." (j) 

The difficulty in regulating such quest^ions is generally recognised. Experience and 
"case law" will help, and as the colleges develop, the president, the board, and the 
senior administrators will come to terms with their expectations of each other. This is 
not to say that regulation and guidelines are unimportant, particularly if there is a 
low tolerance of variation in the system. But if one puts too strong a curb on tlie enter- 
prising leader (whether chairman, president, dean, teacher, or student), one pays a high 
price in mediocrity^ 

The Act in Quebec provides for an executive committee of combined board and senior 
administration membership. It is hardly surprising that in the early days there was 
considerable conflict between board and president, and between board and CEGEP staff. 
Such an arrangement (unless strictly limited) invites governors to interfere in the day- 
to-day operation of the college in order to satisfy themselves that board decisions are 
being implemented. The commission reported that in several colleges an informal presi- 
dent's committee had emerged which included the academic dean, the dean of students, the 
controller, and the secretary general^ Tho commission thought such a "team" for day-to- 
day operations ought to be encouraged in all colleges. 

Sections 1? and 19 of the CEGEP Act stipulated that each college should have an 
academic council, and gave each college the freedom to regulate this body's activities, 
subject to the Minister's approval of its by-laws. The Commission found that academic 



1) First Year , po 9. 

2) Ibid, , pp, 10 and 11. 

3) Ibid. , ppo 7 and 8. 
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councils were in fact functioning, but in no instance had their regulations been submit- 
ted for approval. They asked : "Does this mean that such recourse is stipulated too 
often in the act concerning the colleges ? This is tlie opinion held by several colleges 
and our Commission, both they and we believing that greater autonomy should be granted 
to GEGEP". 

Ontario 

Eight members of a CAAT Board are appointed by the Council of Regents, and fovir by 
the Minister on recommendation of local municipal councils. Great stress has been laid 
on representing the districts and municipalities of the collegia area. Attention is also 
paid to having representatives of different interest groups but these members in no way 
"represent" their professions or businesses. They are described as "prominent and public 
persons". 

It may readily be seen that the CAAT Boards strongly reflect the business community 
and, only slightly less, the educational community. The president Is the only official 
member from tJie col lege itself, and it is there fo.re commonly said that these board s are 
not representative of the colleges. This is not entirely true. 

No specific board membership is provided in the enabling legislation, but the Octo- 
ber 7> 1965 regulation provides for the ex officio membership of the "director of the 
college" ; a total number of 12 ; four municipal members where more thaJi one district is 
covered by a college ; and eight appointees named^ on the recommendation of the Council 
of Regents. Therefore, when the board agrees to staff and student representation it can 
be easily provided by creating a practice that two or three of the Regents' eight appoin- 
tees shall be such representatives. Since board members are appointed for term, the 
changeover can take place painlessly. 

Several CAAT boards have a member of the student council as an "observer";, Some 
presidents had objected to this practice and apparently had told their councils that they 
would not oppose a full-member representative (if the board agreed), but that they could 
not afford to have people of "amateur status" involved. The board conducts much confi- 
dential business. They considered' that a student came on the board as a voice of student 
interests, but not as a "representative" reporting back to student organisations, . A stu- 
dent or a teacher would have to accept full board responsibility as did any other member* 
In Algonquin College, after such a discussion, the student council decided not to pursue 
the matter of representation and the faculty association made the same decision. 

During the interviews in many colleges we learned that although the president is the 
only administrator officially present there are in fact others who attend almost every 
board meeting ; that meetings are open, except where they deal with confidential financial 
matters such as salaries, land purchases, and tjie rest, or where they deal with. issues of 
personnel conflict, or with individual student cases (such as grades or discipline) « For 
matters of general policy governing academic matters - such as programmes, course content, 
examinations, and evaluation - discussion is not secret. There is no consistency from 
college to college as to whether the staff or the students are more insistent about re- 
presentation. Nowhere did it seem to be a burning issue. According to some. deans and 
presidents, the staff members have been the more vociferous in their claims ; according 
to others, the students. They all thought that the staff apathy was due in part to the 
controversy over the union and the federation^ of associations ; once this issue has been • 
settled, faculty are likely to make a concerted demand for board parcici.pation. 

If the deans and presidents in Ontario CAATs were to be categorised, those with an 
" education" background would be found generally to approve the appointment of faculty and 
students somewhat more than those with a public aervicG and business background, but the 
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dichotomy if not consistent and there is no intransigent positiono There is no opposition 
among officers of the Branch to the representation on the board of faculty and students, 
and the Minister is known to favour such a development. Indeed the question was recently 
put to each board by the Council of Regents, but a decision is unlikely to be forced at 
this time. Approval for such representation rests with the boards and they soein to vary 
unpredictably. Personality seems to play a considerable role ; one or two strong-minded 
people influence the whole board » Where boards include professors and univoi'sity adminis- 
trators, they are more inclined to accept representatives of students and faculty. Since 
this lias become commonplace in Ontario * s universities . 

It is evident that the real influence of a CAAT board varies widely - some are a 
"rubber stamp", while others are a "force". It is perhaps unwise to place too much em- 
phasis on such formal representation, "Mere tokenism" was the most common roaction we 
found in discussing this matter. There is considerable f acul ty/admini s t rator/board inter- 
action on specific matters in a CAAT. There are college standing committees (tho members 
of wliich consist of board, administration, faculty, and student representatives) reporting 
either to the dean, the president, or tlie board itself depending on the policy under 
study. It was our impression that these institutions have so far kept themselves happily 
free from tlie university system of "government by committees", but are equally untrammel- 
led by tho school system of government by regulation and decree, from the diroctoi' of 
education and the superintendent at tlie top through the school principal to the teacher 
at the bottom. 

The CAATs vary considerably in their dependence on committeesg It is our impression 
that this variance depends upon the personality and background of the president and, to a 
lesser extent, the background and experience of the teachers rather than upon any philo- 
sophy of administration. The Xatter lack tho university teachers* acceptance of a heavy 
committee service as part of their role. (This is less true of faculty recruited from 
institutions like Ryerson. It seems to be true, however, of those recruited from tlio 
business and professional world) . 

It is also our impression that the small outlying colleges are conservative in this 
matter of board representation. The president of Georgian CAAT in Barrie, for example, 
reported that there was no administrator other than he ordinarily attending board meetings, 
and there was no faculty or student representation. The dean and the director of exten- 
sion confirmed that they had no relationship with the board except to report occasionally 
through the president. However, in discussing Georgian's procedures with its president, 
it was evident tliat this college is small enough for a great deal of informal consultation 
to take place, and that the relationship between students and faculty and faculty and 
administration is relaxed. In describing the functioning of the college, the president 
reported that there is a president's council, which meets informally several times a month 
and is representative of all interests. It is largely an information-dissemination agency 
for ensuring that procedures are understood and guidelines well thought outo There is a 
faculty council that includes all teaching staff up to the dean, which is the main instru- 
ment for the formulation of academic policy and which one student, a member of the execu- 
tive of the students' council, attends. And there is a students' council, on which the 
•faculty have an observer, and which tho dean and registrar attend ex officio a ^ 

We found not one case of a CAAT which lacked comparable advisory bodies, though the 
nomenclature varies somewhat and the membership/representation arrangements are not uni- 
form. There has been no centralised direction to ensure "standard" college administration 
throughout the Ontario CAATs . The larger institutions have , in addition, divi sioiial , de- 
partmental , and programme faculty/ student commit tee s . The se committees seem to deal mainly 
with currictiliim matters and the college-wide bodies deal with student services and college 
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condltionso Nono is "activist" in a radical political sense, and tliey eschew introducing 
"outside" politics into college affairs. 

Alberta 

In Alberta the college boards are appointed by the Lieutenant Governor, from hoinina- 
tions submitted by the Colleges Coinmission, The enabling act of June 1969 provides that 
tlio board shall consist of the president of the college, an academic staff member nomi- 
nated by its staff association, a college student nominated by its students' counci.l, and 
"five other persons, one of whom sliall be designated as chairman". This is a real depar- 
ture fi'om traditioHo When we visited the colleges in January 19^9 such representation was 
unknown. 

However, even before the legislation each college in Alberta had a general faculty 
council wlilch functioned as an advisory body on academic matters. At the department level, 
adminis tra 1 03's and teachers were unsure as to wlio had the right to call this council ; it 
was goneraj.ly thought to be the prerogative of either the president or the dean. Usually 
there was faculty/student exchange of representatives on such advisory bodies. At lied 
Deer, for example, the executive of t]ie general faculty council had one student member 
appointed by the executive of the students* council, and the students • council executive 
had botJi elected and appointed members, (The latter, named by tlie dean, included the 
head of the guidance service,) We did not gain the impression that the general faculty 
council had been a "force" in college affairs, except at Mount Royal jDrior to 1968. Mount 
Royal in the past had an extremely active council whicli carried autliority on all questions 
oJ" college poliey, but it has not been called since the appointment of the present presi- 
dent. The GFC * s advisory function relating to programmes has been taken up by a curricu- 
lum committee of the faculty association on wliicli sit all chairmen of divisions and direc- 
tors of programmes, representatives of t]ie student services* office, and two rejDresenta- 
tives of tlie students* association. Committees of tlieir faculty association also advise 
on such ijersonnol policies as the appointment, promotion, tenure, summer leave, and sabba- 
tical leave of teachers, and tliey liave no members otlier than faculty. ^ 

At Red Deej', Medicine Hat and Grande Prairie, we found a similar organisational atmo*- 
sphere to tliat of the smaller Ontario CAATs, althougli the educational philosophy differed 
(its being strongly academic and the CAATs* being vocation- and employment-oriented). In 
January 19^9 the dean of Red Deer reported that altliough tlie precise terms of reference 
of its general faculty council had not yet been agreed it was, nevertheless, studying 
college poliey on faculty salary, appointment, recruitment, promotion, and tenure, and 
its interim recommendations were "working" altliough not yet formally approved. The dean 
had an informal executive committee v'hich included the assistant dean, the cliief counsel- 
lor, and the chairmen of programmes, and initiation of activity was almost entirely admi- 
ni s tra t i ve • 

^\ 

\ \ • 

In all provinces, either by act or by regulation, a list of powers of the board is 
set out which add up to operating the college, employing its staff, and serving. its stu- 
dents. But in all cases there is a "weasel" clause sucli as "subject to approval", vhieli 
detracts from its independenee in favour of some central control, so that it is not the 
letter of the law that is important but tlie spirit of its operation, Tlie manifestation 
of these system controls has been described in chapter 3, In real terms, in all three 
systems, the boards^ powers seem to be residual. They have unique responsibility for 
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everything that the central agency does not review and "approve"; in the latter case, 
they initiate policy action within gxiidelines and their decision is subject to amendment. 
The major exception to this seems to be in faculty affairs. Alberta has given the power 
to negotiate to the college ; in Ontario the situation is still muddled by the union con- 
flict J and Quebec has given the responsibility to the central agency, which negotiates 
a province-wide collective bargaining agreement « 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Indication of the importance given in the Ontario system to the involvement of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and professional groups may be seen by the inclusion in t]ie Act it- 
self of provision for advisory committees r ".o. each board shall be assisted by an advi- 
sory committee for each branch of a program of instruction offered in the co liege s q ( ^ ) * 
Furthermore, regulation 9 provides that these committees will be appointed by the board 
^ to give advice "regarding programmes of instruction and the introduction of new programs 
of instruction". That is, they have important curriculum responsibilities, and although 
it is not spelled out in regulations, it is universally conceded that they should also 
have important public relations and placement functions « 

In tlie Quebec legislation no mention is made of such committees, but tlieir formation 
is encouraged by the Ministry » The Commission reported : it might be interesting 

for certain non-metropolitan colleges to set up joint committees comprising representa- 
tives of local industry. These committees might work together in studying the programmes 
for certain vocational courses and play a leading part in setting their goals. Experi- 
ments of this sort have already been carried out in at least two CEGEPs" (5) • However, 
far from limiiting them to an advisory status, the Commission felt they should "have autho3>- 
i ty to direct and to make decisions regarding the programmes and objectives of cei'tain 
courses"* This recommendation was not implemented, but the advisory committees have mul- 
tiplieda 

However, in the Quebec system, except for the Joint Committee (6), which makes deci- 
sions about the general courses required for university entrance, their advisory commit- 
tees do not compare in importance with those of the Ontario CAATs. 

This also seems to be the case in the new Alberta system . The Act of June I969 is a 
long and elaborate piece of legislation regulating, in detail, all aspects of college life. 
The commission, the board, faculty associations, students associations, and even the non- 
academic staff are covered,^ but there is no mention of advisory committees and their role« 

r 

We found, during our Alberta interviews, that there were indeed such committees, but ex- 
cept for those at Mount Royal and Lethbridge they do not seem to be important. And even 
in these colleges, they play a minor role for the full-time day programmes , although they 
are important in the extension work. But this seems to be due more to the personalities 
^ of the men involved and a strong adult education tradition, than to college .policy. The 
only institutions where advisory committees are to be found comparable in role to those 
in Ontario are NAIT and SAIT. 



k) Section 1^ a, subsection 3 of the Department of Education Act, I965, reprinted in 
Basi c Document s , p. 

5) First Year , p. 55. 

6) This committee is set up under paragraph 1, section 5, of the Regulations. Under regu- 
lation 3, approved by Orde r-in-Council No, 59I, dated March 30, I966, it originally 
consisted of six representatives of DIGEC and six of the ' Universities « Now it also 
includes representatives of the CEGEP, 
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We shall therefore confine our discussion of these committees to Ontario , where they 
are an important part of the heritage from the Ryorson Poly technical Institute. The 
function of these committees is so generally familiar to the educators of Ontario that 
the Council of Regents does not seem to have drawn up lists of thoir duties and activities 
or guidelines for their members. The board's appointments to advisory committees are not 
subject to review, and so the Council *s minutes make no mention of them. 

There is a plethora of advisory committees, their exact definition varying from col- 
lege to college. In the smaller institutions there is sometimes an all-^purpose continuing 
^committee for each division (applied arts, business, technology, continuing education) 
and special ad hoc committees are only set up to help define a new programme* More common- 
ly, however, there are ''continuing" programme committees which meet with the chairman of 
the programme and with representatives of its teacher and (sometimes) current students or 
graduates. The membership of these advisory committees is frequently printed in the 
annual calendar of the CAAT. 

Are these committees useful 7 As in all other aspects of CAAT operations their acti- 
vities vary a good deal , not only I'rom institution to institution but also from division 
to division within an institution, and judgment of their success varies from person to 
person. On the whole tJiey are very important for the planning of courses ; they are less 
successful in reviewing the year-by-year conduct of courses. Where their attention seems 
perfunctory, it is perhaps largely because the administrators "cool them ouf'a They are, 
after all, part-time unpaid advisers who give their time and travel long dis fcances for 
meetings. If the documentation is inadequate and the preparation for meetings poor, they 
lose interest. If routine procedures for .visiting, investigating and assessing are not 
set up for them, the members are unlikely to "put their noses in where they* re not wanted"* 
The critics of the advisory committee system allege that meetings are haphazard, time- 
wasting and disorganised ; members are irregular in attendance and act as a "rubber stamp" 
approving tJie decisions of administrators and ignoring the grievances of students and 
teachers. But surely the provision of documentation and the organisation of meetings and 
visits to the college are the re:;ponsibili ty of the staff or the board's secretary, not 
of the advisory member ; and since most of the advisory committees now have student or 
graduate and faculty representatives, will not their presence reduce the other criticisms? 
If a member does not attend, why not change the member ? Or if this is undesirable, why 
not have "written meetings", providing members with documentation which they can return 
with their comments and votes 7 Or they could hold open-line telephone meetings , provided 
the numbers are small. If a large committee is necessary for public relations, why not 
have frequent meetings of a working subcommittee of three or four by open-line telephone 
and a full meeting less frequently ? 

For some time advisory committees have, existed for the technician and technologist 
programmes. They are also well known in trades courses, where they have a concrete func- 
tion - to describe tJie conditions of work and practice, the details of skill, tiio respon- 
sibility, and the background knowledge, and to help the teachers put these factors into 
learning sequences and learning experiences. They have specific job classifications and 
task "images". to help them, and there is some agreement on the desirable characteristics 
of the end product. This is also true of those dealing with curricula for business pro- 
grammes, althougli not to the same degree. These committee members can also report the 
state of the local manpower i^iarket and the emphasis their companies place on a particular 
aspect of skill. With the general ' academic programmes this guidance is lacking, and with 
some of the applied arts programmes it is difficult to identify employers because these 
are new ax^oas of Service. The existence of employment opportunity is hard to predict, and 
since many of the employee roles are new it is difficult- t-o define precisely the suitable 
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background and skills. For oxainplo, the upper limits of responsibility of a social woi'k 
assistant, a library assistant, or a teacher assistant are not known. How inuc)i case-wor'.^ 
practice should be part of the programme ? Wliat proportion of the study should bo courses 
in basic social and behavioural science ? The extension of the advisory committee to tliis 
curriculum area may not bo successful - it is too early to toll. 

However , there i s no doubt of the value of the advi sory comini t toe as a public isola- 
tions device to bring members of the community into the college (for otlior than attending 
a course and leaving immediately after claSs) and to afford tliom an overview oV its pur- 
poses and activities. To quote President Quittonten of St. Clair : 

Tlieso commi ttoe s bring some two or three liundred people into tlio colleges, depending 
on licw mtiny comtnittees you have, giving tliem a chance to know tlie college and study 
a programme which we provide. Tliey sliould not only be influential in cui'riculum de- 
velopment J they ensure that our work is always relevant ; they lielp witli tlio place- 
ment of our graduates ; tliey inform us about tlie kinds of jobs our students can do 
and what they should be looking I'or ; tliey get people interested in and committed to 
the college. 

THE PRESIDENT 

The cliiof executive officer of a college may have a number of titles « In the reform 
commissions in Ontario, for example, where the possibility of creating a community college 
system (or "city" colleges or "colleges of applied arts and technology") was first bruited, 
the head was generally called principal and the teachers iiistructors . Tlio heads of insti- 
tutes of technology invariably were principals, as are tlie heads of elementary and secon- 
dary schoolso Tliis was also true of tlie western provinces, but in Alberta, for example, 
before the 1 969 Act, the head of the junior college was generally called tlie principal or 
tlie dean ; only at Mount Royal and Lethbridge was the title pi'esidont used. 

English-speaking Canada, educationally, has been strongly influenced both by the 
United States and by Groat Britain (Scotland and, to a lesser extent, England). Tlie terms 
and titles used not only differ geographically - reflecting greater Scottish or New England 
American influence in eastern and central Canada, and greater western American influence 
in tlie Canadian west'- but also liistorically. Tlie American influence is becoming more 
pervasive, so that recent titles will be American ; those of a century ago are more likely 
to have been British and may have survived unchanged. 

The universities of English-speaking Canada show great variation in their notiioncla- 
turo. The older ones have chancellors, and the newer ones chairmen of boards of governors ; 
they have bursars, or they have business officers ; they have principals, or they have 
presidents. TJie larger ones, some of which are federations of colleges, institutes, cen- 
tres, faculties, and schools, are administratively very confusing to the outsider. The 
"director" may be the head of a very large institution with hundreds of employees, a large \ 
independent budget, a very specialised function, and a very loose relationship with the 1 
university ; or ho may be the head of a largely paper organisation with a very small bud- J 
get, which has only one or two staff and borrows its personnel from other faculties and 'i 
departments of the university* The University of Toronto is a classic example of this i 
complexity. Increasingly, however, the university head in Canada is being called its pro- | 
sident, after the fashion in the United States, and the heads of colleges are also known 

i 

as presidents. This is one of the manifestations of their desire to identify more with ; 
the university system than with the school system. 
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Quebec 

Names are nowhere more important than in Quebec, which at the momoiit is very lan- 
guage conscious. Before the details of the CEGEP system wore revealed in legislation, 
a spirited public debate lasted for months over the relative merits of the title "insti- 
tute" or "college"o The Quebocois not only share with the rest of Canada the danger of 
being swamped by tlie strong linguistic and cultural influence of their noiglibour, the 
United States ; thoy have the unique dilemma of reconciling their local French tradition 
with the metropolitan French tradition, from Which they have long boon separated and 
which, in education, has developed differently. The little vocabulary booklet of the 
Ministry of Education explains : 

"Le rapport Parent avait propose pour cos «6tablissenionts nouveaux la denomination 
d'"in s t i tut s'^ qui ne fut pas rotonue parce qu'etrangore a la tradition frangaiso. La 
denomination de "college d ' enseignement " est oinpruntee k dos 6 tabl i s somen t s de France 
que la reforine Fouchet a I'omplaces par los "collbgos d * ensoignoniont socondaire". Ce- 
pendantjces colloges, on Franco, ne sent pas du tneine niveau que lo CEGEP quebocois ; 
i 1 s corro spend on t piu t o t a not re ecolo secondairo , mo in s no t re socondaire V, Le 
CEGEP, en realite, existe au niveau des annees qui, en France, suivont le college 
d ' en seignement socondaire : cycle long de trois ans menant ti un baocalaureat ou a un 
brevet de tochnicien, cycle court do deux ans menant u des brevets d* etudes profes- 
sionnelles dans los domaines de 1' Industrie, de 1 ' administration on du commerce. 
Traditionnellenient , au Quebec, lo terme c o 1 1 6 ge designe des etabli ssoments qui dis- 
pensent efc 1 ^ enseignement socondaire ot un onsoignement du niveau actuei du CEGEP 
(jusqu'au baccalaurea t ) , En appelant c o 1 1 e go s le s "instituts" du rapport Parejit, on 
a maintenu partiellement la tradition quobocoise. En les appelant colleges d* onsoi- 
gnement general on s'est reforo a 1 ' onsoignomont fran^ais cent empo rain, Mais en 
faisant du college d * onsoignomont general, non pas un etabli s sement d * en soignemen fc 
socondaire commc en France, tnais un etablissement d ' enseignement socondaire superieur 
(soit prof e s siohnol , soit preparatoire a I'univorsite et aux grandes ecolos), on a 
donne au mot "college" un sens qui se rapprocho plutot de colui de "junior college" 
(en anglais)," (7) 

In this report the term "president" is used to designate the head of a CEGEP, CAAT, 
or Alberta college. In Quebec tho appointment of the president by the board is provided 

7) Vocabulaire , p, 1 1 , 

The Parent Report had proposed the name of "Institutes" for these new establishments, 
but this proposal was rejected as alien to French tradition. The name college d^en - 
seignenien t wa s taken from tho e s tabl i shmen t s in France wh ich liave been replaced under 
tho Fouchet reforms by the colleges d *enseignement socondaire , In France, however, 
these colleges ar^ not at the same level as the Quebec CEGEP ; they correspond more to 
our secondary school, minus secondary V. The CEGEP in reality exists at the level of 
the years which, in France, follow the college d 'onsoignement secondaire : tho long 
tliree-yoar cycle leading to a baccalaureat or a brevet de technicien and the short two- 
year cycle leading to vocational diplomas in industry, administration or commerce. 
Traditionally, in Quebec, the term "college" is used to designate establishments which 
provide secondary education and education at the present level of the CEGEP (up to the 
baccalaureat ) , By calling the " ins t i tu t i-^i? " of the Parent Report "colleges", the Quebec 
tradition has been partly preserved. By calling them colleges d * enseignement general 
re f erence has been made to contemporary French education . But in making the col lege 
d ' en seignement general not a secondary education establishment, as it is in France, but 
^ higher secondary education establishment (either vocational or preparatory to the 
university or the grand e s eco le s ) the word "college" has been given a meaning which is 
closer to that of the junior colleges (in English in the original). 

OECD translation. 
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for in the Act. The responsibility for the appointment rests entirely v?ith the board. 
Their choice is not subject to central appi'oval, although the salary and terms of tenure 
are subject to centrally determined scales and gruidelines. Presidents are appointed by 
letter of the chairman of the board and hold office at the discretion of the board. 

None of the legislation exhaustively defines the powers of a president. This would 
be inappropriate, particularly since allowance must be made for differences in "adminis- 
trative style" and changes in practice over time. The president is the chief administra- 
tor of the college. Hov much power he delegates will be a reflection of his personality, 
the size of the institution, and its functions. The Superior Council's Commission summed 
it up neatly for all three systems : "Obviously the Act seeks to make the principal (pre- 
sident) the key man in the college... There are two dangers : either a confrontation 
between the se two authoritie s ( the board and the pre sident ) which tend s to become perma- 
nent and does not allow the board to function normally ; or else the board is completely 
dominated by the principal and merely echoes his decisions" .( 8) . The Commission suggested 
that the answer to the dilemma was to define more precisely the activities of the presi- 
dent. This might be appropriate in the Quebec context ; it would be completely out of 
character in Ontario or Alberta. Such conflict ap has arisen in Quebec is probably not 
due so much to imprecise role definition as to the potential conflict inherent in an orga- 
nisation which seems to give administrative operating duties to an executive committee of 
the board. In its Guide pour 1 ' administration d'un CEGEP , the Ministry of Education lists 
the responsibilities of the president ( le direct eur general ) : 

Le Directeur general est le principal admini strateur du college. II "veille a l»f?xe- 

cution des decisions du Conseil et du Comite executif" (article Pp). 

II delegue certaines de ses responsabilites ainsi que I'autorite corre spondante a 

ses directeurs de services tout en conservant la re sponsabilite generala. 

II assure en particulier : 

1, La preparation des plans de developpement a court et a long terme qu*iJ doit sou- 
mettre au Comite executif et au Conseil ; 

2, La coordination de tous led services, 1 * unification des efforts et la communica- 
tion constante a tous les paliers du personnel ; 

3, La preparation du budget, le contr6le budgetaire, de meme que la preparation des 
etats financiers et les statistiques ; c'est lui qui doit les presenter au Comite 
executif et au Conseil ; 

^. Les relations internes et externes du CEGEP ; 

!>• Le recrutement des membres du personnel necessaire au f oncti onnement du college ; 
6, La direction et l»execution de toutes les tdches que le Comite executif et le 
C onseil peuvent lui conf ier ( 9 ) • 

8) First Year , p. 7. 

9) Guide , p. 18, 

The president shall be the principal executive officer of the College. He shall exe- 
cute the decisions of the Council and of the Executive Committee (art* 20). 
He may delegate any of his responsibilities and the corresponding authority to his di- 
rectors of services while retaining general responsibility. 
He shall, in particular, be responsible for : 

1. preparing long- and short-term development plans, .which he shall submit to the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Council ; , 

2. co-ordinating all services and unifying efforts and constant communication at all 
levels of the staff j 

3. preparing the budget,- budgetary control, and preparing financial statements and sta- 
tistics ; he shall pre sent them to the Executive Committee and the Council ; 

km the internal and external relations of the CEGEP ; 

5« recruiting the' members of staff necessary for the functioning of the College ; 
6, directing and executing any tasks which may be assigned to him by the Executive 
Committee or the Council. 

OISCD translation. 
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The list is one which well describes the other presidents. But as the old saying 
goes "It's not what you do, it*s the way you do it". The first CEGEP presidents were 
recruited from the educational institutions from which the system was formed. Many of 
these were denominational, run by clerics, and their administration was hierarchical and 
authoritarian (at least these are the allegations made by students and faculty). In any 
case the descriptions speak to an administrative style that is no longer common in Ontario 
or Alberta, 

The Commission's report of the first year of the CEGEP suggests that the major prob- 
lem at that time was one of integration, fashioning the new system out of the pieces of 
many former systems. This is discussed primarily in terms of students and curricula, but 
it is no Iv.'S s a pr obloin of admini st ration. According to discussions we liad in tlie fall 
of 1970» difficulties remain. The 'various senior officials were recruited from institu- 
tions over which frequently they haH had complete direction. It is not easy to persuade 
them to "run things differently". This is less true of Ontario for there were fewer of- 
ficials to be absorbed. In Ontario and Alberta the problems are dissimilar. Most of the 
first CEGEP presidents had directed classical colleges. There was, therefore, one whole 
aspect of the CEGEP service with which they were unfamilis.r ; the vocational CEGEP admi- 
nistration has been further complicated by the intention to arrange studies so that the 
vocational and academic students take many of their courses together, and thus avoid di- 
visions of students and staff according to programme. This is a noble ambition, but what 
seems to emerge is that che academic dominates the rest ; and with a president accustomed 
to exercising personal authority, "interf ereiice " descends down to the actual course it- 
self. 

However, formal limitations to the president's power have been standardised through- 
out the system. Thus, over time his role should become more that of catalyst, coordinator, 
and public relations figure than at present seems to be the case. For example, each col- 
lege must have a dean ( direct eur des service s pedagogique s ) , directors of programmes (di- 
recteurs du secteur ), and heads of departments ( chefs de departement ) , Though inf lueii tial , 
the president shares powers of appointment with these lesser administrators. In the early 
days of organisation, he made many personal decisions. Now he tends to approve recommen- " 
datiojns of committees. In many colleges the department is coterminous witJi a subject 
discipline. In some colleges there has been an attempt to avoid the sub.iect department 
as inappropriate for a CEGEP, and simply move to the "program" as the basic organisational 
unit. We learned that, by 1969, applicants for head of department were being first re- 
viewed by a search committee on which sat istudent and faculty representatives of the de- 
partment concerned, and then the committee recommendations were reviewed by the dean and 
the president^ It is the dean or the president who decides which of the final candidates 
will be appointed and what v'ill be the appropriate starting salary within the scale. On 
the other hand, "The director of* program is formally appointed by the Board and his ap- 
pointment is for one year and may be renewed" (lO). Now such appointments are preceded 
by public advertisement and some sort of competition or examination. In June 1969 they 
were still less formal. Candidates were recruited by personal contact rather than by 
advertisements ; applicants were reviewed by committees which were chaired by the dean, 
and recommendations were made through him to the board or, .nore commonly, t« the executive 
committee of the board (of which ho is a member). 

In their formal appointment procedures, therefore, the CEGEP are more like the uni- 
versities than the school system or r;he technical institutes and classical colleges which 
they have replaced. There is at present a system of representative review committees 

10) Guide pour 1 ' admini s trati on d'un CEGEP , Ministry of Education, Quebec, April 1967, 
p. 36. 
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which "advi so" the administrators. In all teacliing and Eillied appoiiitinori ts the dean's 
power is more directly exercisGr*. tlian tlie president's, but effectively it is the presi- 
dent who chooses the dean. However, administration is the living process by which deci- 
sions are translated into actions designed to run an institution (in tliis case, the col- 
lege) and to provide services and courses for students* Administration may be more or 
less authoritarian. It may involve many or few people*' Although procedures and commit- 
tees are useful in ensuring that certad.n arbitrary steps cannot be taken, thoy are jio 
insurance that a certain participatory spirit will emerge. Authority can still flow down 
through the system by tkase ; it will merely have to operate somewhat differently a Ideas 
will not necessarily flow up througli the hierarcliy, and tliose at tlie hot ton (students, 
faculty, and oven department and sector heads) iriay evade responsibility since decisions 
are Jiot effectively theirso 

■\ ■ . 

Ontario . , 

In Ontario the appointment of tlie president is provided for in tlie "regulations « The 
responsibility for the appointment, as in Quebec, rests with the board. Also like Quebec, 
the choice is not subject to central approval, but tlae salary and terms of tenure are 
laid down by the Council of Regents, Appointment procedures in the CAATs are farther 
removed from common university practices and are much less standardised tJaan tliey are in 
Quebec, In our opinion, the president of an Ontario CAAT seems to be much more powerful 
tlian the president of an Ontario University (ll)» Because Ontario operates in tlie English 
tradition, much more on recorded customs, it was not surprising to learn that the cUities 
and powers of a president are not embodied in the Act, nor in the regula tp.on s , nor in any 
statement of the Council of Regentsb Each college board independently drew up its state- 
ment of responsibilities* How they are exercised depends very greatly on the individual 
president and his prior administrative work and experienceo 

The presidents are not generally appointed for a term j they could hold office until 
legal retirement age, at the discretion of. the board*' A few, at their own suggestion, 
have letters of appointment which provide for three-year terms in tlie first instance* 
Othei^s receive a letter each year confirming their status o But the majority iiave only a 
rather vague initial appointment letter and, since there is no case law to establish 
^their precise legal rights, their "tenure" is unknown^ Thirteen of the twenty CAATs still 
\ have tlieir original presidents* This is not a surprising state when it is remembered 
that the oldest entered into only its fifth academic year, and tlie youjigest, its third, 
in Wptembei^^ 1970* 

The founding president' of an institution is not merely an admini strator p He is a 
creator who imprints his personality and philosophy on the organisationp Over time, this 
image will become blurred by the influence of standard procedures, group interests, and 
other personalities ; but tJiis Jias not yet happened and, at present, the CAATs in Ontario 
are very different from one ano there In several CAATs, the overhelming imprnssion, both 
physically and philosophically, is of an up-to-date, efficient light-engineering factory 
filled with bright, keen young men* 

. \ 

1.J) He is not hampered by traditional constraints » These colleges are too new to have 
traditions, except for those tJiat incorporated provincial institutes of trades or 
institutes of teclinology* There is some evidence that the presidents of such CAATs 
either came from the "tech" system and valued^ it and so havt! not tampered much with 
the existing structure, or have "left well enough alone" and concentrated largely on 
developing th(^ other services* In the latter case, frequently the vice-president, 
dean, dean of the technological and te«^'inical division, or director of technical pro- 
grammes has been taken over from the old system* That is not to say that the integra- 
' tion is secure ; there is some resentment from the tech side from those who feel that 
the change s are not improvement s * 

I 
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In a few, the iiiiprossxon is of a swinging collogo full of rather arty-looking youth, 
colourful and gay, with some tiling of tho atmosphere of an atelier. There is nothing 
about these colleges and their presidents of the grey-beardscholar nor tlie ivory tower. 

Because in most cases tliey were creating new organisations and liad literally no pre- 
mises, no teachers, no programrnos, and little tirne, these presidents were forced to pJay 
many roles. Thoy had to be personnel experts, appointing key men out of hand and inter- 
vie».»'ing the applicants for teaching posts. They had to l3e building and design exports, 
dealing with real estate brokers, contractors, arcliitects, and interior designers tc de- 
cide on the leasing and alteration of premises and tlte purchase of furniture and equip- 
ment. They had to be planners, trying to plot, the growth and future needs of their areas 
so that short-term decisions would not impede the grandiose design To:* their colleges. 
Tliey had to be community experts, trying to assess the wishes and needs of their distriets, 
to tap its supp.ly of expertise and build up a fund of interest and goodwill o They had to 
be diplomats, trying to fulfill t]ie conflicting expeetations of many groups, to meet the 
expectations of the local secondary school system and to recruit good students without 
seeming to exclude too many who were below qualifications ; to meet the expectations of 
the adult education fraternity, who wanted maximum eomtuunity use and pushed an open-door 
policy when the guidelines of the Council of Regents made this impossible ; to meet the 
expectations of the local university, which wished to be rid of any sense of responsi- 
bility for teaching youth of the middle and the lower- ends of the intelligence speetruni 
and yet wanted to ensur^i that this new system "knew its place and kept its place", Tliey 
had to be curi'iculum experts, deciding on programmes and their component courses, ruling 
on admissions, promotions, evaluations systems, inaterials, and library resources. Above 
all else, tliey had to be able to devise forms and procedures and routines of management 
and operation tliat would free them of the trivia of daily paper work and give them time 
to consider policy. And finally, although this list is not exhaustive, tliey had to en- 
gage in some rapid in-service training of junior administrators* 

Tho presidents were arbitrary. There is much in the administration of the average 
CAAT that is still arbitrary. Tliis condition is rapidly changing and undoubtedly will 
cli^ange further. In contrast to the universities in Ontario, CAAT faculty members play a 
very ii::inor role in the administration of their colleges, and CAAT junior administrators 
(the teacher/administrator at the level of prograinma chairman or department chairman) 
also play a minor role compared with their university counterparts. In the majority of 
cases senior personnel, where they had not been taken over from an existing tech institu- 
tion, had beeji personally chosen by the president. 

However, if the. deans and the chairmen of divisions and oven ciiairmen of programmes 
were, and to some extent still are, largely chosen by the president, the reverse is not 
true. They have played little part in the choice of presidents where replacement appoint- 
ments have been made. It seems to be tlie chairman of the board who really chooses the 
college president. Faculty, students and other administrators play no part. Seldom are 

there formal search committees for senior administrators, such as are common in tJie uni- 

■ . \ 

ver sx t X e s . 

By the end of academic year I97O-7I recruitment was still informal, choice personal, 
and in-house promotion common. That is not to say that public announcements and adverti- 
sements are not used and suggestions are not informally solicited from colleagues, but it 
is still rare for the division chairman to be involved in a search committee for a dean, 
or even to have met tlie candidate before he has been appointed. The dean is considei i»d 
as "the president's man".* Nor are programme administrators usually involv-'d in the choice 
of such central staff advisers as the diioctor of student services, the dean of students, 
the head of counselling, or the director of extension* This very important aspect of 

\ ^ 
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CAAT administration resembles the appointment practices of school systems lather than 
universities. 

ProceJures Tor promotion are similar to tliose for appointment. Although there is not 
the same degree of presidential intervention, at least not now below a certain level sucli 
as dean o±* the college, dean or chairman of division j or the principal, there is the same 
line of authority, with little mandatory participation of faculty. There are advisory 
promotion committees only if the president and dean wish to have tliem. 

Fank promotion for teachers rests on formal qualifications (i.e., getting another 
degree or taking additional courses) rather than on merit. Merit can be re-warded by 
salary increments, although many respondents claimed that this was impossible. Tliere is 
some slight variation from tliis system, but it is not in tlie direction of f acuity— s tiiden fc 
participation o One president reported that all new faculty were hired at the assistant 
and associate master level, not as full maste^-s, and that although promotion rested on 
qualification guidelines were sometimes brokon and promotion made one rank beyond the mi- 
nimum qualification level. This president thought the whole appointment and promocion 
system would likely change when thex^e was a strong faculty association and that the ques- 
tion of the qualification criteria for ranks had not been resolved. He had no objection 
to a system that would involve committees of faculty. We were frequently told that ap- 
pointment at lull master and promotion beyond that rank wero rare, and t}ie chairmen did 
not seem to be sure how the rank system would eventually evolve. Most chairmen reported 
that they did not feel they could reward merit teaching under the present system. Most 
agreed that at presei.\t the faculty had no real voice in appointment, promotion, tenure, 
or increment - either the policy formulation stage or at the implementation stage* 

The president's roi^e as planner lias continued unabated because the CAATs have grown 
rapidly. Many colleges r.i^ve conuni s sioned master plans, and architects and planners have 
prepared campus and physical plant drawings and projections of enrolment, population to 
be served, staff needed, and so on. For some colleges, elaborate and impressive published 
plans that show the range of this work are now available. In almost all cases, the moving 
spirit has been the president. It is the board that has tlie legal responsibility for 
preparing a plan of tJie development of the college, and there is generally a planning com- 
mittee of the board with representatives of administration, faculty, and usually also of 
students. But in the day-by-day liaison with the professional planners and architects, 
it is the president and occasionally the dean who have wielded real influence and shaped 
the physical environment of the new institution. This is pioneer work : a decade from 
now this aspect of the president's role will probably be unimportant. 

The president, in the first year or two of operations, played a public relations role 
that must have been extremely taxing. He made endless public speeches, describing his 
college and explaining the nature of a CAAT, particularly to secondary school officials 
aiid community groups who would influence }iis potential clients* This seems to have abated 
somewhat, althougli presidents, deans and chairmen still seem to do a considerable amount 
of "school visiting" for relcruiting students.' Faculty members seem to take little respon- 
sibility for thisj which is surprising, 

A very important aspect of the president's role, which will continue to be of prime 
importance, is his relationship with the board. This involves attending its plenary meet- 
ings and those of many of its committees, and chairing a number of the college and outside 
advisory committees which serve the board, and the c ollege representative committees vhich 
deal with internal matters* Most of the pre sident • s ctvrriculum role has now devolved on 
the academic dean in conjunction With the department or division chairmen. 

The preside;it, as its chief administrator, is re sponsible , for the management of the 
lollege, for control of its expenditure, and for preparation of its budget. He shares 
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this aspect of his role with the presidents of CEGEP and of the Alberta Colleges, and 
this is unlikely to diminish as the system matures. The weakest aspect of CAAT adminis- 
trators' role performance is probably as managers of a large enterprise. In terms of day- 
by-day management procedures and routines there is an undeniable amateur air about some 
colleges. This is surprising because it seems to occur in institutions where the presi- 
dent is a former businessman as well as institutions where he has been drawn from educa- 
tion • 

It seems to us that standardised office business practices, budgeting, financieil 
control, accounting and purchasing systems, applications, registration, student data sys- 
tems, filing and reporting systems would free their time an^ energy, and that of t'heir 
staff and faculty, for more important work. 

Alberta 

In Alberta the appointment of the president by the board is provided for in the Act, 
and its choice is not subject to central approval although the salary and terms of tenure 
are subject to the Colleges Commission's scales and guidelineso The Act does not seem to 
have made any legal change in the status of the chief executive officer of a college ; 
there are no standard contracts used, tliere are no common "conditions of employment", each 
appointment is unique. The public colleges use an appointment letter wliich represents 
an annual renewable contract with no set^term j the private colleges use a letter which 
represents employment "at the discretion of the boarcl'^. The presidents of NAIT and SAIT 
have the same type of tenure as civil servant s^ 

The new Alberta legislation has generalized the title "pi^esident" for all colleges 
and NAIT and SAIT. The presidents of NAIT and SAIT, however, still report to the Depart- 
ment of Education., 

In its brief existence the Colleges Commission has not attempted to standardise the 
administration of colleges. It has not drawn up directives of duties, powers and respon- 
sibilities for its presidents nor issued lists of the activities they should undertake. 
It has not attempted to lay down norms of role performance or to describe relationships. 
In this respect, their practice resembles that of Ontario's Council rather than Quebec's 
DIGEC. It inust, however, be remembered that these colleges have been operating for a 
number of years, their senior administrators are in place and, although a system change 
has been effected, the internal forces in the colleges themselves will rot change over- 
night □ 

Three of the colleges. Red Deer, Medicine Hat, Grande Prairie , are very small acade- 
mic Institutions, their directors are educators and their institutions most strongly re- 
semble a sort of upper division secondary school ; the fourth college, Lethbridgo, is 
very much like a technical institute and trades school ; and the fifth. Mount Royal, is 
like an American Community College, The presidents of the first four were chosen by com- 
mittees of the school boards which had created the colleges. Mount Royal • s pro cedure 
cannot be considered typical. In I968, when it became a public college, its new president 
was chosen by a committee of the board after an elaborate "search" procedure. 

The role of the directors of Alberta Colleges does not, in our opinion, resemble 
that of the president of a university. These presidents were neither conservative, 
clerical academics (as was common among the CEGEP) nor powerful businessmen/admini surators 
of large institutions (as was common among the CAA.Ts) . They were either "local schoolmen", 
or people from outside who were heading colleges that were being educationally directed 
by "local schoolmen". Almost certainly this situation will change, but precisely how is 
difficult to predict. The legislation of June I969 tends toward a university administra- 
tive model 1 a student/staff participatory and advisory type of administration. The 
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parallels with the university system in the Alberta legislation are noteworthy. There 
had been a universities commission, there is now a colleges commission ; the chief admin- 
istrator of the university was a pre sident , now all colleges have presidents ; there were 
university faculty as socia tions and student a s so ciation s , now such a s sociation s are form- 
ally i^cognised at both levels and all institutions have boards of governors on which these 
associations are represented. Wliether the system parallels will extend to internal admin- 
istration is not clear. 

In Alberta we found the same lack of standard proc edure s , forms , practice s , and 
routines that prevails in Ontario, and the same situation - officials who revealed that 
they were unaware of the practices in their own college. In our opinion this can be re- 
medied only at the system level. System-wide standai'd forms, practices, and routines 
would have many advantages, and it has never seemed a serious infringement of academic 
freedom to use one filing system rather than another, or one form instead of another. 
However, if systbm-wide procedures smack too much of regimentation there might at least 
be a task force to review routines (by visiting the colleges and examining the paperwork) 
to ensure that they meet some standard of efficiency. 

THE DEAN 

Quebec . 

The Quebec Ministry of Education guide for the administration of a CEGEP quotes ar- 
ticle 20 of the Act "Co tlie effect that : 

Le DiTV>cteur des services pedagogiques , sous I'autgrite du Directeur general, a la 
responsabili to des services de 1 ' enseignement . II exerce les fonctions, les respon- 
sabilites ct les pouvoirs du Directeur general en cas d'absence ou d'incapacite de 
ce dernier ; par consequent, il est le Directeur general adjoint. 
However he shares his responsibility with a more direct systems influence. The guide 
continues : - 

Le Directeur des services pedagogiques possede la responsabilite des programmes 
d* etudes du CEGEP, on coordination avec le ministere de I'Education de leur implanta- 
tion et des methodes pedagogiques ( 1 2^ « 
The dean is advised by an academic council ( la' commission pedagogique ) , which is provided 
for in the legislation itself. , 

The Quebec dean, like his Alberta and Ontario counterparts,^ is the line autJiority 
below the president and above the heads of sections and heads of departments, the faculty, 
and the students. However, his role as head of personnel for teaching staff is severely 
limited by the province-wide collective bargaining agreement on the one hand, and by fa- 
culty participation in appointment and promotion at the section and department levels on 
the other. He is a statutory/member of the major committees and councils dealing with 
the academic affairs of the college, but we doubt whether, de facto, his participation is 
any greater than that of the CAAT dean, whose participation has no basis in law or regula- 
tion. The dean has a statutory position on the board and its executive committee, which 
exceeds the status of an Ontario dean. He is president of the academic council and a 

12) Guide , p. 31 . 

Under the authority of the president, the dean shall be responsible for all teaching 
services. In the absence or incapacity of tht president he shall exercise all the 
powers and re sponsibili tie s ^ o f the president ; he shall therefore be the vice- 
president. 

The dean shall be responsible for the curricula of the CEGEP and, in conjunction with 
the Minister of Education, for their layout and teaching methods, 

\ OECD translation. 
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member of the management committee and the planning committee, Ffis duties and responsibi- 
lities are extensive. It is clear that he occupies the key internal academic oTfice, In 
some respects, for example, in his capacity as vice-president of the college, the Quebec 
dean exceeds in autjiority his Alberta and his Ontario counterparts. 

Ontario 
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It is typical that the regulations governing CAATs direct a board to appoint the di- 
rector of the college, a principal for each college division, a registrar, a bursar, and 
"such other administrative, teaching and non-teaching personnel as are necessary", but 
nowhere is there specific mention of a dean (or an academic dean or a dean of the college), 
and yet this official is found in almost all the colleges- The title "director" is common^ 
ly used for divisions j "chairman" is also used. "Schools" invariably have principals but 
they are found only in the la.rger CAATs ; in one case, the vice-president is obviously 
comparable to a dean of college- There is no consistency of nomenclature. The variance 
seems to be a function of the size and history of the college. The very large CAATs, which 
incorporated institutes of technology and vocational centres, have many subdivisions with 
unique titles. But even t^le smallest has, in addition to its president, a dean and three 
divisions - applied arts, business, and extension - each headed by a chairman. 

The role of the CAAT academic dean or the dean of the college is fundamentally the 
same as that of the Quebec directeur de s service pedagogiques . A glance at college organi- 
sation charts reveals that in most cases the dean has college-wide academic authority over 
all division heads (whatever their title) except for the Manpower Retraining Programs, for 
which he usually has no responsibility. At present, he has considerable power over the 
appointment, promotion, and work load of teaching personnel (where this has been delegated 
or shared by the president) because there is no recognised provincial bargaining agency 
and the Council's guidelines are very general© However, all the deans interviewed pre- 
dicted that this power will diminish as faculty power grows. Their curriculum role, on 
the other hand - reorganising arid reforming programmes, in-service training of teaching 
staff, study of improved teaching techniques, and organising work/ study programme se- 
quences - is likely to grow with time, as college after college completes its establish- 
ment phase and turns its attention to the evaluation of the content and the process of its 
teaching work, 

A few of the Ontario CAATs present a distinctly different organisational image. Al- 
though they are not federation^, like the University of Toronto, they bear a certain re- 
semblance to a federation. To all intents and purposes each component campus, sometimes 
hundreds of miles apart and offering a range of programmes as great as the "parent" campus, 
is an autonomous institution merely surrendering to the central office some of its budget- 
ary, fiscal, public relations, and service powers, George Brown College, in Toronto is 
such a variation. Its campuses are not many miles apart (as is the case with Northern and 
Cambrian Colleges), but they specialise considerably and are spread around the city. Each 
principal reports direct to the president. 

All the CAATs have academic councils (or college councils or faculty councils), their 
main role being to provide advice on curriculum, academic standards and student affairs- 
The academic dean in the Ontari o system must obtain final approval on educational matters 
from Che central system authority but, so far as we could determine from documentation and 
interview, this review does not cover the detad Is -of teaching tF-1nn\ques : it never debates 
^the relative merits of including one course rather than another in a programme, or one unit 
rather than V^-nother in a course ; and it never determines which reference and other mate- 
rials ought to be used. In Ontario and Alberta decisions of that type are made exclusively 
at college level. The central review addresses itself to problems of duplication of 
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existing courses, costs and resources, and assures itself that the recruitment of appro~ 
priate staff and the pedagogical details have been carefully studied by the college. 



Alberta 



Nowhere in the new Alberta legislation is there mention of any college officer but 
the president. None of their colleges, so far as we know, has a dean and no official 
plays a comparable role„ At Mount Royal, the official who seems closest in responsibili- 
ties is the Vice-President for Instruction ; he plays three main roles : final curriculum 
reference, head of personnel for teaching faculty, and final student reference for aca- 
demic matters (but not for student services) o The organisation chart of Mount Royal shows 
him in line authority over the directors of programmes, divisional chairman, and the fa- 
culty, but there are two parallel line authorities, one through the Vice-President for 
Student Services, and another through the Vice-President for Business Services. However, 
it is obvious that he is the "Senior" vice-president with far greater responsibility and 
authority than the other two. The fir st sentence of the official description of his po- 
sition runs i "Thj> Vice-President, Instruction, is responsible to the President for the 
educational programs offered at Mount Royal Junior College", 



In all three systems, in keeping with the nature of his office, the academic dean 
has been recruited primarily from the world of education. Academic deans are teachers 
turned administrators. In Quebec most are from the former colleges classiques . In Ontario, 
they have been recruited either from Ryerson, or similar institutions, or from the school 
system (particularly the administrative levels of the secondary school). In Alberta the 
colleges are still small enough for programme heads to report directly to the president, 
VThere there -is need for a more elaborate administrative arrangement, the dean is generally 
an educator, a former teacher. 

Administratively, none of these colleges is innovative ; they show the evidences of 
their past in the nomenclature and arrangement of their subdivi sions « They are varied 
according to their role, the Ontario CAATs encompassing the greatest range of work and 
hence showing considerable fragmentation and stratification by administrative level. Uni- 
formity in nomenclature and description of function is very high in Quebec, much less in 
Ontario, and virtually nonexistent in Alberta. But the trend everywhere seems to be in 
the direction of greater uniformity, and we predict that this will manifest itself in de- 
cisions about the size of institutions, the range of their teaching work and the adminis- 
trative offices permitted. Nevertheless, substantial variation will persist because in 
each province, the distribution of population and the physical geography necessitate it. 

These institutions are still seeking an identity. For many years the colleges in 
Alberta have remained in the shadow of the universities, and there is no evidence of a 
strong pull away on the part of faculty or administrators j it is therefore likely that, 
administratively, they will develop the nomenclature and participatory style of the "su- 
perior" institutions. In Quebec, the CEGEP already exhibit many university-style adminis- 
trative characteristics. In Ontario's CAATs the question is still open. At present, ad- 
mini stra.tively , all throe systems could be characterised as inherently conservative, with 
line authority descending from a powerful president who delegates power throughout the 
hierarchy. Except in^Quebec, the re are. no countervailing groups of rival power. There* 
the faculty organisa.tion is a force, but since its membership is also podagogically con- 
servative, one would not at present expect radical innovation from them. The student or- 
ganisation is also a force - and more impatient for change. 
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Chapter 5 
THE STUDENT BODY 



Thi s chapter attempt s to answer a serie s of que stions : Who studie s full-time and 
who studies part-time at these new institutions 7 Are there many differences between the 
three provinces 7 There ougiit, of course, to be considerable variance between the char- 
acteristics of the three student bodies - in Quebec, in Alberta, and in Ontarir?, The 
first two include students doing pre-university studies or studies parallel to university. 
In years of full-time study, the pre-university students of a CEGEP probably ought to be 
compared with the academic stream of the senior . secondary schools of Ontario, those, in 
Grades 12 and 13 of a five-year arts and science programme. We not only wished to com'- 
pare the college students of the different systems but also to compare those of each sys- 
tem with the first-year university students cf their own province. Underlying all this 
is the question "Have we here a different type of student 7" The expansion of the educa- 
tion system which these new colleges represent has been made in the name of increasing 
access to education, providing greater equality of educational opportunity. Certainly 
many more persons £»re studying ; the expansion is evident. But is this expansion a func- 
tion raaJLuly of a larger population 7 

The difficulty in answering these questions is the lack of adequate enrolment data, 
and many of them could be explored only for Ontario Certainly a massive enrolment 

expansion has occurred. 

QUEBEC / 

Enrolment 

In 1966-67, before the CEGEP began, there were almost 56,000 full-time students en- 
rolled in 221 institutions at the post-secondary level* In the academic year I969-7O 
some 49»000 full-time students were enrolled in CEGEF (greneral and vocational), but of 
course not all the post-secondary institutions included in the earlier figure have been 
incorporated into the CEGEP system. Since private college s classiques still continue to 
exist, the percentage incre^ase in what might be termed CEGEP-equivalent enrolment is 
difficult to dA>xi>rmine. The ideal enrolment for the colleges proposed by the Parent Com- 
mission was 48 per cent of the 1? to 18 year age-group, 28 per cent in vocational studies 
and 20 per cent in pre-university studies. A Ministry of Education publication (2) dis- 
cusses methods of predicting CEGEP enrolment and presents two sets of figures, the target 
of the Parent Commission and the numbers that might be expected from the trend flows in 
the secondary schools. A poll taken in I966 revealed that 80 per cent of the students in 
- / 

1) For which we have unpublished data arising from other research projects of OISE« 

2) L^enseignement collegial et le s colleges d ^ enselgnement genera? et prof e s sionnel , 
Documents d' education , 3 October 1967* PP* 1 3-I5T " 
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the terminal class oT the secondary schools that year would have liked to continue their 
studies, but only 4l per cent actually enrolled in any form of prograinino the following 
September. And of the 1966 secondary school graduates who entered the labour market, 33 
per cent expressed the wish to return to full-time study « Table 5-1 shows the projection 
figures that were used for CEGEP planning. 

\ 

Table 5-1 
CEGEP ENROLMENT PROJECTIONS 



Academic Year 


Enrolment, according to 
"ideal" rate of 48 ^ - 
Age Group 17-18 


Enrolment, according to 
projection of present 
t rend 


Difference between trend 
projection and "ideal" 
rate 


1967-68 


90,500 


68,^00 


- .i22, 100 


1968-69 


97,900 


86, 100 


- 1 1 ,800 


1969-70 


105,700 


105,000 


700 


1970-71 


1 12,800 


1 15,900 


+ 3,100 


1971-72 


119,600 


122,000 


+ 2,400 



A comparison of actual enrolments to projections for' I969 shows that enrolments are run- 
ning well below all estimates, probably because the planned vocational programmes had not 
yet been developed. In 1968-69, the 23 CEGEP served 35,500 students, i.e* 4l per cent of 
the lowest estimate ; in I969-7O, enrolment has risen to 49r'04 or 45 per cent of the 
lowest estimate 0 Nor have the CEGEP been able to meet the d>esired distribution between 
gejneral and vocational education, althoug-h the situation is improving. In 1 968-69 the 
ratio was 65 to 35, and in I969-70, 57 to 43« 

■ Size of colleges 

The variation in size of college is great : e.g. the enrolment at CEGEP du vieux 
Montreal is I5 times greater than that of the smallest CEGEP, and in 1969 there wore 12 
CEGEP with fewer than 1,000 full-time students. 

Age and sex distribution 

Due to a lack of data on distribution of students entering CEGEP by age and educa- 
tional achievement or aptitude- score, it was not possible^ to compare the academic achieve- 
ment levels according to division, or to discover whether the older students represent 
lower achievement levels < However, the sex distribution of the full-time CEGEP students 
by division ifs given in the following table. 



Table 5-2 

QUEBEC COLLEGE ENROLMENT BY SEX AND DIVISION 



Year 


Vocational 


Pre 


-University 


Total 


M 


F 


T 


■ . M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


li^66-67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 


6,032 
1 1 , 883 


3,640 
8,637 


5,418 
9,672 
20,520 


11 ,799 
17,379 


6,674 
11,219 


7,911 
18,473 
28,598 


17,799 
29,262 


10, 31^ 
19,856 


13,329 
28, 1 13 
49, 1 18 
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Malo students predominate in both divisions, but the distribution by sex is more evenly 
balanrod than is common in the Ontario CAATs , Only the vocational students reprosei't a 
comparable educational stream, hove\er, and since tJie data are aggregated it cannot be 
determined whether the sex distribution for each typo of vocational programme is similar. 

] ' 

ONTARIO 

Enrolment 

In 1965-66, before the first CAAT opened in Ontario, there were 5|521 full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in the provincial institutes of technology, the provincial institutes of 
trades, and the Ontario vocational centres. These constituted what might bo termed tho 
CAAT level. In the 1969-7O academic year, the CAATs (excluding Ryerson) had ^2-^*, ^21 (3) 
full-time students enrolled - an increase of 3^'2,3 per cent (see Table 5-3) • Tlie enrol- 
ment of 5f521 represented 1.5^ P^^r cent of tJie 17-^9 age group ; the 19^9-70 enrolment 
represented 6.23 per cent. 

However, to avoid being misled about the importance of this expansion, we calculated 
the percentage that the Ontario enrolment of 65 1 776 {h) would represent of tlie estimated 
17-20 age group in 1 965-66 and found it to be l^l,^ per cent. The comparable figure for 
1969-70 is 1 12,^422 or 21.7 per cent of the estimated 17-20 age group in 1969-70 (i.e,, 
the proportionate percenta^! growth of students at this level has been 50.5 pez' cent. The 
percentage growth of the college sector has been 30^,5 per ceiit. 

Within tlie CAAT system there is considerable variation from college to college. No- 
where is this more evident than in enrolment. The correlation between size of CAAT and 
size of the chief urban centre in its area i s unini stakeable , and it is extremely doubtful 
that the wishes of the Council of Regents regarding size will be maintained. The pro- 
jected figures for total enrolment for each » college calculated by the college itself tend 
to be exaggerated, but they do indicate the magnitude of the "missionary zeal" of CAAT 
officials, who see their task as providing the greatest service (within very broad limits) 
to the greatest number. The CAATs. are expected to be community colleges, but there is no 
restriction requiring a student to attend the college of his area* Students are free to 
choose among the colleges and, in some instances, they must choose another college because 
the particular . course desired is given in only one or two places. Therefore each college, 
in projecting its future enrolment, calculates tho maximum number of students it will draw 
from the secondary schools of the area, then adds a portion to represent out-of-aVea stu- 
dents and mature students. The sum of the individual projections yields a total far 
beyond a reasonable figure when calculated for the province as a whole. We are inclined 
to use our own projection figures, although they are extremely vulnerable because of the 
newness of these inistitutions. 



3) Tliese figures are taken from Qualified Manpower in Ontario Vol. II : they were provided 
by a provincial source. Detailed figures contained in the tables are taken from an un- 
published survey undertaken for the Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
Enrollment Projections to 1981/82 , Ontario Institute for Studies in Education/Enroll - 
ment Projection 7, by C , Watson, So Quazi ; they are based on a federal source. The 
differences arise from different definitions of full-time student. The lower federal 
figures include only those wlio can be classified as being "post-secondary" in level. 
The detailed breakdown, as used in the tables of this chapter, is not available for the 
larger total. Tlierefore in this chapter the more narrowly defined figure has been used, 
of vhich the 1969 total is 20,7^6, 

4) That is, the sum of the 1965-66 Grade 13 (September) enrolment, the \965-66 college 
level figure given above, the 1 965-66 (September) teachers* colleges enrolment, and 
the 1965-66 (autumn) first-year university enrolment. 
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There are a number of difficulties involved in arriving ac a reasonable projection 
of CAAT enrolment. One is that we are not sure that government policy will provide places 
to accommodate all the qualified student "demand" flow for ad.\,ission. In time of economic 
recession there will be the temptation to cut back on investment in this sector (simply 
by restraining growth) while maintaining investment in the more traditional sectors of the 
education system where a cutback would be more traumatic. In 1 968-69 in Ontario, there 
were 82,371 students enrolled in Grade 12 classes in Ontario schools (all programmes) 0 
Of these, 71,333 (86.6 per cent) successfully completed Grade 12, and ^3,569 (61.I per 
cent of these) continued to Grade 13. 

The potential first-year enrolment in CAATs in September 1 969 would be the remaining 
27i764 if ^'successful completion" of Grade 12 is required, or 38,802 if it is not« The 
pool also includes a small percentage of the ^0,087 Grade 13 graduates of the previous 
year, a number of mature students, and students from outside Ontario* For example, in 
1969 first-year CAAT enrolment was composed of 1^.8 per cent ( 10,5^9) of the Grade 12 
graduates of the previous year, ^.l per cent (l,66l) of the Grade 13 enrolment of the pre-" 
vious yeari Ii9l3 mature st>*dents, 27^ students from other provinces, and 320 foreign stu- 
dents. In 1975 the Grade 12 enrolment is expected to total 126,2^0. Less than 20 per 
cent of these students are expected to attend CAATs 'immediately , but such a "social de- 
mand", particularly if it occurred in years of economic difficulty, would face the author- 
ities with a serious problem. 

A second reason for the difficulty in predicting enrolment is the uncertainty of how 
flexibly the admission requirements and prerequisites will be applied. There is a growing 
tendency to adopt an "open door" policy. The CAATs could broaden in two directions, their 
service mandate being already very extensive : they could move upward in academic rigour 
to university parallel courses, and downward, to adopt a higher proportion of remedial 
work for persons capable of taking their standard programmes but ill-prepared and to en- 
compass a higher proportion of the manpower retraining courses and tJie one-year short 
courses that have no prior study requirement. 

The policy alternatives outlined above may not, of course, develop concurrently, but 
even if they did, the pool of students would not be exhausted because we are assuming an 
open door policy (in admission terms) for full-time youth coming immediately from" the 
high school, so that some student flow in the secondary schools prior to Grade 12 would, 
be diverted. 

In 1969-70 the manpower retraining courses served 13,962 CAAT students. Few of these 
courses last an academic or calendar year ; they range from three to fifty-two weeks in 
length, and enrolment varies considerably from one month to another. In the first half 
of the 1969 fiscal year (April 1 to October l) a total of 2 , 750, 27^*" trainee days were pro- 
vided. 

The third major difficulty in arriving at a reasonable projection of CAAT enrolment 
is the undefined relationship between the two post-secondary sectors of education, the 
universities and the colleges. Their potential overlap is considerable. Once the deci-. 
sion is made to provide in a separate institution post-secondary programmes which are not 
at university level (i,ea, to give the universities a monopoly of certain kinds of cour- 
ses), the problem arises of defining the boundary for the students. It would be simple 
to stand pat with a system that states, in effect, "If the secondary school judges you to 
be above level x in achievement, you may come into the university. If not, go somewhere 
else"a Few persons, however, now have faith ^hat the assessment of the secondary schools 
is unbiased and accurate a The achievement rating predicts how well a student is likely 
to perform in the highly competitive educational process, where achievement rests heavily 
on the learned behaviour derived from the ^^culture of the 3tudent*s family ; on verbal 
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ability .and reasoning ability laid down in early childhood ; and on attitudes towards 
knowledge, its acquisition and use, and information about educational institutions and. 
educational processes, which are all a part of the student *s conditioning - to say nothing 
of the specific coaching, teaching, and enriching of his knowledge which his parents, by 
virtue of their own education, provide. But there is now a communal sense of guilt that 
the selection of the education system reinforces the socio-economic differentiation of 
our society, so that much human. talent is never developed. The ideal of objectively se- 
lecting those who ought to be supported to study various subjects, and somehow matching 
this selection with the clioiqe of those who want to be supported to study various subjects, 
probably cannot be realised. What is necessary, however, is to demonstrate to the public 
that the boundary between the two post-secondary level systems has some objective validity 
and can be crossed* 

With all these caveats, therefore, we shall use in this chapter the figures of the 
recent OISE (5) publication referred to earlier. For the total CAAT full-timtj enrolment, 
the estT*flates for 1975 run around 55,000, or 9 per cent of the 18-21 age group, and for 
I98I, around 79,50»':i^ or 11.8 per cent of the 18-21 age group. The I969-70 enrolment was 
^♦♦8 per cent of thi* same age group. 
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Age and sex distribution 

Table 5.^1 shows the age and sex distribution of CAAT students for recent years., by 
year of study. Table 5.5 gives the sex distribution by division, and Table 5.6 gives the 
breakdown by age and sex for first-year enrolments for autumn I969. Comparable data are 
not available for the students of the other systems. It is interesting to observe how 
few full-time students are older than 21, but the percentage which they represent is 
growing. As can be seen from Table 5.6 there is only a slight difference in the age dis- 
tribution of students of the various programmes in Ontario : the median age of first-year 
students in the autumn of I969 was 18. 9 years in the technical division, t8.8 in business, 
18.8 in health and 19*0 in applied arts. This is surprising. Since the technical and 
business students are predominantly male, their median age might have been expected to 
exceed that of the applied arts student because the flow of male students through the 
secondary school system of Ontario progresses more slowly than that of femalea (6). 

In 1967, 95 per cen t of the te chni cal s t uden t s were male ; in t]ie next two years 
this proportion exceeded 97 per cent. In 1967i 77 per cent of the business students were 
male ; by I969 this ha(t_firopped to about 75 per cent. In comparison, in the health divi- 
sion, the 1967 enrolments for males and females were about equal ; and in applied arts, 
females outnumbered the males (at 55 per cent). By 1969-70 the male proportion among the ■ 
health division students had dropped to only 3^ per cent, but their ratio to females in 
the applied arts division had .changed so th^t they had become the more numerous (over 5I 
per cent). Table 5*5 indicates the relative growth in enrolment in the different types 
of study over these years. Growth in the technical division has been steady and predict- 
able J it has been faster in ihe business division ; but it is in the health and applied 
arts divisions that percentage growth has been dramatic. Taking I967-68 as the base year 
(i.e., 1967-68 = 100) in the technical division, enrolment- rose 36 per cent and 61 per 
cent in the next two years ; in the business division 69 per cent and 96 per cent ; in 
the health division over 70O per cent and 1,402 per cent ; and in the applied arts 275 per 
cent and 425 per cent* , . 

5) Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology Enrollment Projections to I98I/82 (197O 
Projection) « '■ ~ 

6} See Ontario Secondary School Enrollment Projections to I98I/82 , Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education/Enrollment Projections, 2] pp. ^Tj 1 07-1 09 . 
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As with the CKGEP, vo wtiro .not abl.o co obtain a distplbution of tho studonts ontorin^j 
CAATs by age and oducatioiiai achievement oj' apticudu score ^ »o vo uould not coniparu th<; 
acndcntic achiovemcnt .lovolf; accordin^j to 'division, not' coiild wl* discover wlmtlicr the older 
students roprosont lower arJiiuveitiont levels. We voiild suspect that the olcior student body 
round in aomo CAATs and in soine CAAT p rog:rammo s is tho product oJ' acadoiuic re t a I'da t ion , 
'i.e., no n promo t ion through the lower fji'aUes of achooi. 

Social origin 

In tlie interviews the CAAT administra toT'ji vojc(3d tlio strong conviction iliat their 
r in s tl tu t ions wore cateriri^j to a difrerent type of pos t - s u»co nda ry stisdmit from t\n\i. fiithnr- 
to served in Ontario, All but a fraction of thusr; (jnrolled in tiiree-yuar diploiria coursof? 
are students who would not otlierwise study beyond hig-h school level and many, in the past, 
would not even have completed the tidditional secondary school stucJics, Moreover, they 
believe tliat these students come from families witli no tradition of pcist — socoiidary study, 
^'vhero the educational background of tho parents is low, and wJiero the parents* occupations 
and tile family income pla.ce them in a class lower than that of the university student. 
The admini s-trfj tors had tho impression, aIthou£?h unable to demonstrate it statistically, 
that thioir students wore drawn from upper working class and white collar class homos ; 
they were not "middle class". . . ' 

Lr perception- seems to bo accurate. From a 1968 survey of tlie financial situation 
of Ontario's post-secondary level students, this difforonce Cv-n be statistically demon- 
strated. It was found that the motiiers of 13 pe cent, of On tario ' s unive rsi ty stiideits, 
as contrasted with 6 per cent of the CAAT students, had . attended university ; and 2 5 per 
cent of .the former, as coniparud with }h per cent of the latter, had had isoriie sort of post- 
secondary oducatioiig Tlio percentages for tho education of students* fathers were 23 per 
cent to 9 per cent {Tor univei'sity education) ajid 31 per cent to 15 per cent (some type 
of pobt'-socondary education). The contrast at tlie lower level is equally strikingo The 
J'igures for those parents having less than secondary sctiool graduation (i.e., elementary, 
trado training or sonic secondaj'y) wore : mothers of iinivoi'sity students, 30 per cent, ^ and 
of CAAT students, 63 per cent ; fathers of univojsity students, 30 per cent, and of CAAT 
students, 67 per cent. 

It may bo argued that, in a net immigration coinitry such as Canada, the in t er-genera- 
t.ion gap in education makes tlioso figures poor iiidicators of class status, that formal 
qualll'ications are less impor tan t ^ f or' success in Canada than they are in Europe, and tlia t 
many immigrant parents of low educational background "make good" Vin Canada and are em- 
ployed in jobs and earii incomes that enable their families to -live in middle-class style. 
However, the eviderce of the occupation indicators is similar to t}ie above findings. Of 
the university students sampled, 38 per cent reported their father's occupation as "mana- 
gerial, pi'of e s sional , or teclinical" (according to tlie. I96I Census of Canada occupational 
classification listing) as compared with 20 per cont of the fathers of tho CAAT studo.its. 
Only 15 por cent of tho fa.thers of university students held jobs that could be classified 
as "craftsmen, production process", as compared with 2h per cent of the fathers. of CAAT 
s t uden t s . Only 3 per cent of the univorsi ty s tuden t fathers were " labourers n , e « s » " 
(not elsewjioro specified), as comparetl with 6 per cent of the CAAT Ktudont fathers. Simi- 
larly, for the mothers of the university students, 12 per cent were engaged in "managerial., 
professional or technical" occupations , as compared with only^ 8 per cent of the mothers of 
CAAT students* The proportions of tiro mothers reported as being unemployed were siniiLar 
{63. and 6h per cent). 

The comparison of university and CAAT students by family income is equally interest- 
ing. Of the university students' families, 17 per cont were reported to have incomes -of 
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$12,000 per yofir or more, as compel retl- .\ i. tli 11 por cout o.f the? CAAT stucloiits. The Ini-gost 
incontG catotTory Tor both groups is bhab of tho S6,0CO to S7i999 poJ'. annum, but th.is in- 
cludes only. 19 per coul of tlie univo^^s.ity stuciont-' faniiJ.ics as conrpfirocl with 2'l j3< r cent 
or the CAAT students* rfuriiiios. 

Unfortunately, wo licivo no oornparub.Lo data on the characteristics oT coile^je -jl-.udent is » 
. i'ariri.L-i.es in Quebec and Alboi'ta , * 



ALHERTA 

\ 

En ru J men t 

Wo have had some clifTiculty (jatiicring; oirrolmont statistics wh.i.cli would enable us to 
Judf^e the maf^nitude oJ* recent expansion Tor t he co 11 ego-leve 1 sector in All)eJ'ta , 1 1 Avould 
appear thtit, in absolute numbers and percent aj^e terms, this sysCoui has expanciod legist of 
. the three under study. There seem to l)o two e-\plr.ma t i on s for tliis : 

1. Univ^ersity expansion has boon tinich groatbr, so that there are hifjhoj" participa- 
tion ra t e s in the un i vei'si ty sector; 
2« The colletjos and nniversitios to^^otiier have drained the ^'qual ii'i od " pools fi-oin 

t>je Alberta" secondary schools and lar^o expansion can continue only by ^o f i'o rln/j; 

\ ' * '■ ' 

service to a g;roup oT students below these "qualification" levels, but none o J' 

the institutions has yet lowerett its compi'ehensive coverage very far on the aca- 
demic scale. ^ 

Table 3-7 shows 1969-7O figfures taken Tj'om tlic most recent publication of DTBSc It 
covers all ten ixis t i t u t ion s I'o r wliich tJio Alberta Colleges Commission nominally has co- 
OJ-dinating responsibility. Unfortunately the DOS definition of pes t- secondary is ciuite 
restrictive so tliat.many rull-time students counted at tlie ]>rovincial level- for grant 
purpo SOS .( high schnolj combined hi^h school/vocational or combined hi^h. school/ transfer 
pro^^raimiios ) lUivo been omitted. 

Table 5-^ ts^^rcs the. DBS figures for total fuil-tirno po s t -secondary enrolment, V^ccord- 
in^j to division of study, for I967 to 1969- Unfortunately these .figui'es are incomplete : 
in 1967 f^ud 1968 Red Deer and Grande Prairie wcro not included in the total j fui^thermoro 
no seprirate figures are given foi- the university transfer coursers which represent the 
largest category. * ■ ^ 

It was there J"o re decided to use pi-ovincial figures which, it iinxst be recognised, are 
inflated because they include nil students defined by the institutions as full-time. Al- 
tliough tlie educational statistics of tlie province of Alberta were found, in generai, to bo 
more complete and more accurate than in the otlier two provinces, there were, nevertheless 
di J*f erences nmong' tho various sources ava^ilable, due probably to tiie inclusion or exclusion 
of particular categbrios of students. Fortunately in I967-68 the Board oT Post-Secondciry 
Education approved a number. of Mastt-r's theses in the Department oil' Educational Admiiiistra- 
tioji of the University of Alberta which were surveys of student and staff characteristics 
for tliat year. These are the data wliicJi have been used as base statistics and, unless 
otlierwise noted, the statistical information wliicJi folJ.ows has been taken Trom these stu- 
dies (7), 
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7) "The Characteristics oT Students in the Alberta Institutes of TecJi, lology" by Donald 

Josei:)h John Schindelka, an unpublished thesis for the M.Ed» degree. Department cT Edu- 
ea tional ■ Admini stra t ion , The University of Alberta, Edmonton, October 1968, Issued as 
Re searcli Studies in Post-Secondary Education, No. Ij ^ the Alberta Colleges Coimnission'j 
April 197C- Hereinafter tills is rel'erred to as the Schindelka Survoyo 

"The Characteristics o£ Student:^ in Alberta Public Junior Colleges" by Alex Blako Letts, 
Edmonton, September I9680 Uereinafter tills is referred to as the Letts Survey, 
"The Ciiarac teri Stic s of Students in Alberta Agricultural aiid Vocational Colleges" by 
. Alex Le 1 1 s a ■ survey carried out at tlie same time as his thesis survey above and issued 
as Research Studies in Post-Secondary Education, No. 3 , April 1970, Hereinaftor tliis 
is referred to as the Letts* Survey No » 3 • . . 
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Accepting the institution's dorinition of rull-tirue student, SOiindeika fouinl that 
in 1967-68 SAIT had an onrolni'Mit of 1,^»76 students and NAIT, 2,511 students (8). Mr. Letts's 
study showed that there wore 2,17^* ruli-cimo students attending the J'ivG public j'unior 
colleges that year, and 5^2 attondij^g the agricultural colleges (9)v Tims, in 1 967-68 
we have a total rull-timo '-'nro Irne.n t of 6,683. A^-cording to DBS, tlio total, enrolment in 
1969-70 was .8,^i&2, 1,0. H growth of 26.5 por cent. It was probably much greater : the 
Alberta Colleges Commission estimates the growth in onroiment-in college -level programmes 
from 196^1-65 to 1969-70 to have boon approximately 1 30 por, cent . 

In 1968 almost- 73 per cent of the total full-time student body uf NAIT and SAIT wore 
registered i^i teclinology prograimne s , less than 5 Por c^ent in trade and i/uiu.striaJ courses, 
over 12 per coat in business, and almost 8 per cent in cultural and applied arts pro grain- 
meSo Unfortunately, the programme registration of the students in the three agricultural 
colJeges cannot bo compared with these figur^^"^ because a different classification sytjcem 
has been use do In tha^{>. year some 6^ per cent of these students were in diploma program- 
mes. The rest were ±n certificate, liigh scliool, apprenticeship, and special courses - 
(i.e, the classification is l>y level). The, classification of the prograimnos in tlie junior 
colleges is again by level, altJiough different from the agricultural collegeas ; liigh 
school, combined higli^school ajid university, university, vocational', and other. The 
largest registration, about per cent, is in the university transfer courses ; students 
in hi^n school courses and combined cour.ses togetlier account for anotJier 28 pei' cent of 
tiie full-fc.inje student body a " ' 

Thus the major programme emphasis of tlie two institutes of technology resembles- that 
of a CAAT ; progi'airime emphasis of the junior college is similar to tiiat of a CEGEP, 

Tabic D,9 showo the enrolment forecast from 1969-70 to 197^-75 for tlie entire post- 
secondary level calciu'ated for t^in Alberta cabinet by the officials of the Alhei ta Col- 
leges Commissiono TJie post-secondary level was assigned from 50 per cent to 80 per cent 
of tJie grade 12i pool, but not necessarily for full-time study or inimedia t ely ^ The assump- 
tion was that they would "enrol in soiuo form of pos t-secondary education by the time tliey 
are twenty-five years of age". From this pool the ColJeg-'S Commission then distributed 
tJie enrolEiients forecast among NAIT, SAIT, the agricultural colleges and the public col- 
leges which are their direct responsibility as shown in Table 5.10. They tiien calculated 
another', less conservative projection, based on enrolment trends, indicating the demand 
for places ; these are given iji Table 5ol1 (lo)^ ' 

These figures help to explain, b\at do not in our oninion justify, the recent decision 
of the Alberta government to creat^e both a new university and a new community college in 
the greater Edmonton area^ ■ The latter will be competing for first-year university level 
students with the University of Alberta (Edmonton), the new university, Mount Royal Col- 
lege and NAIT. It might of course cater fpr.lhe marginal university entrant, which would 
immediately affect the growth of Moujit Royal. The latter might then be expected to add 
additional vocational pi-ogrammes, whicJi in turn would cut into ■ enrolment at NAIT» 



Schindelka Survey , p. 10. The questionnaires returned represented a 73.5 per cent 
sample of students for SAIT and a 64 . 9 por cent sample for NAIT. 

9) Letts Survey , p, 10 ; Letts Survey. No. 3« p. 10, The questionnaires returned reprn- 
sented a 69^8 per cent sample of students for the five public junior colleges and a 
86*3 per cent sample for the agricultural collegeSo 

10) The Kolesar report referred to on p, 32', 
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Table 5.10 

NON-UNIVERSITY I CST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT FORECASTS TO 1 97/1-75 



Year 


. NAIT ( 1 ) 


SAIT ( 1 ) 


Agricultural 
and Vocational 
Colleges ( i ) 


Public 
Colleges (2) 


Total 


1969-70 


5,600 


3,619 


669 


6,770 


16,658 


1970-71 


6,^00 


Z*,059 


712 


9,218 


20,/* 19 


1971-72 


7,200 


U,U05 


763 


12,693 


25,061 


1972-73 


8,000 


'»,^^5 


808 


17,06/i 


30.317 


1973-7^ 


8,000 


^,^85 


. - 852 


18,202 


31 .539 


197^-75 


8,000 


^,525 


910 


17,871 ■ 


31 ,ko6 



1) Source : Department of Education mimeographed paper, "Return ; Respecting- Notice of 
Motion for Return Dated March 7, 1968", 

2) Enrolment projections obtained by subtracting Institutes of Technology and Agricultural 
and Vocational College enrolments from the projected total Non-University Post- 
Secondary enrolments. In 1969 there was a shortfall of actual compared to potejitial, 
and there will likeJLy be for several years, for a variety of 'reasons. 

Table 5.11 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED PUBLIC COLLEGE ENROL^^ENTS 



Year 




Enrolments in the Public 


Colleges 


Po tent ial 


Actual 


Projected 


1967-68 






2,571 






1968-69 






3, 194 






1969-70 


6,770 . 




3,591 






1970-71 


9,218 








4,895, 


1971-72 


.12,693 








8,500 


1972-73 


17,064 








11,200 


1973-74 •■ 


18,202 








13,800 


1974-75 


17,871 








15,200 



Size of colleges ■ : 

^ 

College-level institutions in Alberta differ greatly in size'. ; for example, tlie 
autumn 1969 full-time enrolment at NAIT was seventy times t ha t~Gri' Fa irvi'ew^Agrx cultural 
College, Only in the two institutes of technology and Mount Royal did enrolment exceed 
1,000, Many of the colleges proper are so small and are located in communities with such 
a small population that it is difficult to see how they can be anything except senior 
extensions of the secondary schools, ^ , 

Age and sex d istri butio n 

In 1968 more than half (54,5^ per cent) the full-time students at NAIT and SAIT were 
between 18 and 20 (inclusive), and a further 32 per cent were -aged 21 to 25~( inclusive ) , 
In the agricultural colleges the student body is even younger : over 6I per cent are be- 
tween 18 and 20, a further 7 per cent are 17 or under, and 19 per cent ''bet\veen 21 and 25, 
The comparable figures for the five public colleges are : 66 per cent between 18 and 20, 
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3 per cent aged 1? or less, and 21 per cent between 2 1 and 25- The age distribution of 
the part-time students would undoubtedly show larger numbers in tlie higher age groups 
but data are not available for all these institutions. 

Since the distribution by sex for students in the agricultural and jrnior colleges 
is by level rather than type of programme the correlation between the kind of study and 
the sex cannot bo determined as it has been for the CAAT students. The junior college 
student body is more evenly divided - 57 per cent males, 43 per cent females - than either 
of the two more specialised sectors which display some of tho male predominance evident 
in tJie CAATs. Thus 73 per cpr;:: of the students of the agricultural colleges are male and 
almost 83 per cent of tho total full-time enrolment "^of NAIT and SAIT. 



5 3 far as their full-time study programmes are concerned, these colleges serve youths 
The students of Ontario are somewhat older than those of the other two systems, since 
they enter after twelve rather than eleven years of full-time study and. there are more 
.mature students* The male students ax'^ older than the female students. 

We have no evidence of the range of the educational achievement and aptitude of the 
students in the three systems because there is no data distributing them according' to 
common test scores or other ratings. In any event, a valid comparison between students 
of Quebec and the other two systems would be extremely difficult because of th<^ language 
difference. Even between Ontario and Alberta, such a comparison would be of limited 
value because the secondary school systems differ, and the colleges in Alberta serve an 
academic stream (transfer'*' wliich, in Ontario, is found in the universities , However, it 
would be useful in future to collect such data in order to demoiistrate the range of the 
population^ being served by a system, the differences in the educational roles played by 
different institutions in the system and the relationship of the two pos t- secondary .'. evel 
sectors : the universities and the colleges. 
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Chapter 6 
THE TEACHING FORCE 



This chapter stiff ers from an unavoidable limitation. Although it would have been 
preferable to make a study of the recruiting and training of the teaching force in all 
three systems, sufficiently detailed data were available only for the Ontario CAATs and 
the Alberta colleges. 

We have therefore had to confine our comparisons to the two English language pro- 
vinces, giving greater detail for the Ontario CAATs o 

In considering the teaching force, as in the case of the student body, our first 
question was "who are rthey ?". And because these institutions have expanded rapidly, 
attracting to their teaching force people previously employed elsewhere, we next asked 
"Where did they come from ? What was their last job ?". Ve expected the characteristics 
of teachers to provide the key to understanding the institutions and to afford some clue 
as to whether the institutions were indeed an innovation in education. We also wanted to 
know whether the colle as had any difficulty in recruiting teachers for this extension of 
the education service, since the provision of capable teachers is the rock on which many 
educational plans come to grief* Other important points were whether the teaching force 
^itself would be innovative or inherently conservative from the educational point of view, 
and what opportunities they have to influence college policy on staff recruitment and 
promotion and on such academic matters as student admission^ promotion and evaluation, 
and what part they take in policy decisions. Finally, how does the teaching force differ, 
if at all, from that of the secondai'y schools and the universities ? 

ONTARIO ( 1 )" 

In 1967-68 the Ontario CAATs employed 1,832 teachers, 402 of whom had been employed 
in a CAAT or one of their predecessor institutions the year before. A total of 838 had 
been recruited from educational institutions (the 402 plus 39 former university teachers, 
270 school teachers, and 127 instructors). (2) Thus, 46 per cent had been teaching the 
year before, and 5^<- per cent had been recruited from business or professional, practice. 
This fact, whon coupled with the large number of administrators who had also been drawn 
from the business world, makes the CAAT a distinctly different educational institution. 

Teachers and professors are a peculiar "labour force" and educational ^sins tit ution s 
are strange "production units". The - academic has usually had little experience outside 

1) Unless otherwise stated, all tht* data on CAAT teachers in this section are taken from 
a survey of teachers employed in the CAATs during the academic year 1 967-68, which was 
carried out by staff of the Department of Educational Planning of OlSE, in spring, 
19681 to gather data for a study of qualified manpower-in Ontario. Most of these data 
are unpublished. Some have been reported in Qualified Manpower in Ontario, Supply/ 
Demand Relations , Vol. II, Chapter 5» 

2) The survey uses the occupational classifications and nomenclature of the Canadian Cen- 
sus, 1961, "Instructors" in this case includes those employed to teach in other than 
school systems or universities. 
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the world oT education. He has been first a student and then a toachei' of students, 
"never earning a competitive dollar in his life", as one CAAT president expressed it. 
This is less true of the teaching force of a CAAT than of any other of th^ Canadian edu- 
cational, institutions. The working experience- of CAAT teache: ^ives an immediacy and a 
relevance^ to their teaching which is unique and very important at this time, wiien stu- 
dents everywhere are concerned about the relevance of their studies. This experience 
also assures prospective employers that students have had access to the latest business 
and professional thinking and practice. However,' a price must be paid for this advantage; 
in this case» the price reveals itself in two problems, neither of whicli has boon adequa- 
tely solved 0 

In-service training 

The most serious problem facing the CAAT deans and their division and programme 
chairmen seems to bo how to ensure the teaching ability of new staff members , It was 
early decided by the Council of Regents that the colleges would not insist u\jon pre- 
employment teacher training* To have done so would have imposed severe limitations in 
the selection of candidates, because few from the "field" would have had teacher training 
and even . fewer would have been prepared to attend a college of education for a year, 
without salary. Moreover, a suitable programme of teacher preparation did not exist in 
Ontario, the teachers' colleges being oriented to the teaching of children, and the col- 
leges of education to the teaching of adolescents. The .teaching of adults, particularly 
the teaching of skills and applied information for employment, had never previously been 
attempted on this scale. If there were some uncertainty as to what these CAAT students 
should learn (discussed in chapter 7), there was no less uncertainty as to how they should 
be taught and how their teachers could be trained to achieve this end. In any case, the 
Council recommended that no pre-employment teacher training be required, but that all 
staff who had no formal teacher qualifications be required to attend a training-orieJit a- 
tion sestiion prior to their firsi; term. 

These courses are a communal effort involving a number of the administrators and 
experienced teachers of che college. Generally they include seminars, lectures, discus- 
sions of a variety of teaching situations and problems, demonstration classes, and samples 
of examination and evaluation procedures. Tiie povson responsible for organising this pro- 
gramme varies from year to year and might be the college chairman, the student services 
officer, the director of continuing education, or the dean himself. Generally, the most 
experienced "educator" takes the responsibility. This orientation session is supplemented 
throughout the year by in- service ' "prof e s sional development" seminars, which include a 
series of guest speakers and one-day conferences on appropriate topics. Their organisa- 
tion varies greatly from college to college, depending on the initiative of the person in 
charge and on the perceived needa Some colleges include many more experienced teachers 
than others. . - 

However, without exception, all those interviewed agreed that their pre-service 
training was inadequate, that the programmes varied too much from college to college and 
that they ought to be extended and improved, but that the administrators were doing their 
best "in the circumstances". For an adequate teacher orientation and development pro- ^ 
gramme the colleges ought to have more time, a bigger training budget, and more contral 
direction. 

Since the colleges have many inexperienced teachers, chairmen of programmes perform 
a teacher-trainer/supervisor role. Indeed, this seems to be one of the'ir two main roles 
(the other being curriculum creation and improvement). Unlike the university situation, 
in the colleges there is no hesitation in observing a teacher. Chairmen meet their new ^ 



teachers frequently during the first year of appointment to uiake suggestions, point out 
weaknesses, and discuss alternative ways of handling situations. New teachers arc di- 
rected to visit' the classes of their more experienced colleagues and there seems to be a 
great deal of "group therapy". The chairmen discussed with frankness their measures to 
ensure that the teachers are competent, and their efforts to help the weak teachers and 
disseminate the influence of the good ones. In all colleges, the chairmen seem to make 
a groat effort to seo that teachers are scrupulously evaluated. There are evalxiation pro- 
cedures of which the teacher is aware, and each evaluation is discxissed witli him. 

This being the situation, it is surprising that the system in Ontario has not tlius 
far provided for a common pro-employmc»nt teacher training experience, taking tJie best 
practices from each college and extending the required attendance period beyond a few 
weeks o It is difficult for a small college to provide a varied programme for a hajidTul 
of new staff, and once the initial staffing is complete, only a normal teacher turjiover 
can be expected each year. If the Branch or the Council nominated a team of tlie more 
experienced employees of the system and designated one college location as a training 
centre, a much more satis *^'actory "school of teacher training" might be created for poi^hax^s 
the three summer months of each year. New teachei s could bo required to attend courses 
and experienced ones to return periodically for. advanced train.ing. If some reward were 
built into the salary and promotion system, tJiis "direction" could be made quite palat- 
able. Over the long-run such training need not be an added expense. The teachers of 
CAATs are engaged on a 12-month contract, but generally they work oiily ten months ; admi- 
nistrator s (including programme chairmen who teach a reduced load) work an 11-montli yearo - 
At present, there is a summer semester for i^emedial courses and make-up work ; there 
is a widespread conviction in the colleges, however, that they will eventually move to 
year-round operation, with a three-term system, as this develops in the secondary school 
systeiri. ^ 

Sabbatical or work-study leave 

The second problem facing colleges with a teaching force and a mission that are 
heavily business-oriented is t>iat of ensuring that the teachers do not develop the "rigi- 
dity of old age" experienced by other institutions of this type. At present, the teachers 
are fresh from practice but if they Apmain many years in tJie academic world, without con- 
tact with their professional colleagues, they will necessarily heed some refresher expe- 
rience. Their reJiewal and development as teacJiers might be ensured by [.-eriodic returns to 
the training school referred to above. Their renewal as professionals needs different 
v.rei^tment. 

The CAATs are too new to have had t^'^y experience of sabbatical or paid study leave : 
and, as yet'^^no such arrangements have been made. Judging by Alberta where sabbatical 
leave policy exists and by Ryerson in Ontario, the usual study leave is not appropriate 
for professional renewal. There is the risk that such leave might develop into being 
used to study for higher degrees* 

Under the present salary schemes all three provincial systems find it difficult to 
"reward merit",, Chairmen complain tliat the scales are linked too closely to formal aca- 
demic qualifications, Fo;.- example, for the engineer, drawn from business to teach in the 
civil engineering technology programme, the return to univoi'sity to upgrade his B.Sc. to 
an M.Sc, might not be the best professional renewal investment for the system. It would 
probably be much qore useful for him to return to the business world for a time, combining 
this experience with some part-time work in his academic field through an advanced univer- 
sity extension course. However, if this use of lea.ve is not as financially rev/arding as 
another academic degree, he will probably study for the higher degree qualification. 
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The system's investment in t)ie renewal of its teachers has generally had two faults : 
either- it is too unstructured and ut*directed, such as the traditional sabbatical leave 
for university professors where the seventh year may ^be one of "rest" but not necessarily 
one of "renewal" ; or it is too narrowly utilitarian in financial terms whereas the util- 
ity should be assessed in terms of all facet?, of the teacher's role* It sooms that too 
much of the upgrading study of school teachers and s.chool administrators bears no rela- 
tion to their responsibilities and, ''rom the point of view of the system,- it is £^ waste 
of public money and the teacher' s energy and time. 

Statistical evidence of teacher charac teris tics 

Table 5 • 3 shows the development of the po s t-s econdary t caching force in Ontario since 
1958* These were data obtained, for the most part, from the Branch and they, exclude pre- 
sidents, principals, and teacher/administrators such as chairmen* The dramatic develop- 
ment of the system since 1 966-6? is evident* ^ Apart from these total figures, the main 
source of information for the statistical data on the cliaracteristics of CAAT teacliors is 
the 1968 OISE survey referred to at the beginning of this chapter. 



■ Table 6,1. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CAAT TEACHERS BY DIVISION AND LEVEL OF QUALIFICATION 



Di vi si on 


De gree 


Diploma 


Other 


Total number of 
Teachers 


Te chnical 


66,2 


26. 


7.^ 


36^* 


Bu sine s s 


77.2 


13.5 


9-3 


290 


Traditional Trades 


^.2 


57.0 


38,8 


165 ^ 


New Trades 


68,9 


28*9 


2,2 


90 


Art s 


25o9 


'67.0 


?• 1 . 


282 


Academic 


96,4 


3-3 


-3 


550 



Table 6,1 shows the distribution of these teachers by level of qualification, . It 
will be remembered that the Council of Regents based its suggested salary scales on de- 
grees, with the B.A. honours level being something of a median* The "ideal" CAAT teacher 
as described by chairmen of programmes holds an M . A al though there is no advanced degree 
requirement and, on the other hand, good experience is mandatory. Except for the craft 
and trades courses, the performing and visual arts, and to a J.esser extent journal.! srr«, it 
was rarely considered acceptable for the teacher not to hold a degree. Of some 1,800 
full-time teachers whose records were surveyed in I968, 63.8 per cent had at least one 
degree, 28.^ per cent held a diploma, and the others had no academic qualifications* The 
males were more qualified than the females : they formed slightly more than 85 per cent 
of the degree holders, somp 63.3 per cent of all mal->s having degrees' ; the females were 
just under 15 per cent of the degree holders, 53«7 per cent of them having degrees. The 
sex distribution is reversed for those having diplomas : 39.^ of the females had diplomas, 
although of all those holding diplomas, only 2^*1 p r cent were females. 

It is difficult to match the level of teaching with the level of. academic qualifica- 
tions since courses taught may be of varying duration ; and it is equally difficult to 
relate the level of academic qualification to the broad administrative divisions of the 
colleges since courses may be taught in more than one division* However, the subjects 
taught were recorded in order to analyse the teaching force on the-^ basis of programme of 
study. Whenever a subject appeared under two programmes, it was listed only under the 
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longer one , It must therefore be kopt in mind tiiat a teacher may well be teaching a 
course '.vith a similar title ('i;ut usually with different content and somewhat differently 
presented) in a shorter programme of the same type ^ " 

Table 6,2 gives the numerical and percentage distribution of the teachers by type 
of specialisation. It is no surprise that the teaching force is ^."Avily concentrated in 
the technical category. The traditional academic division is Xaz t. - J this, however, i 
not due to the numbers of general academic students but to the large number of mathema- 
tics, chemistry, and physics teachers who are teaching the -technical students and to the 
English teachars who are employed to teach in all programmes « Leaving aside the academic 
division as "service" teachers, the rank order of divisions by numerical strength runs as 
follows : technical ; business j visual, fine, and performing arts and ci-afts ; tradi- 
tional trades ; and ,iew applied arts trades. However, if certain subjects were shifted 
from ono category to another, this rank order would be changed, so it should not be taken 
too ^categorically , 

Tabl6 6,2 

DISTRIBUTION OF CAAT TEACHERS BY TYPE OF' SPECIALISATION 



Type of Specialist'.t ion 



Percentage 




Academic ( 1 ) 
Technical (2) 
Business (3) 

Visual, Fine and Performing Arts (k) 

Traditional Ti\ades (5) 

New, Applied Arts Trades (6) 

Total 



100.0 



1) Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Economics, Geography, History, Political 
Science, Sociology, Anthropology, Modern Languages, Liberal Studi/^s and Philosophy, 
and English. 

2) Civil Electrical, Electronic, Mechanical, Mining, Industrial, Plastics, Textile, Food, 
Production, and Medical Technologies ; Industrial Management Technology ; Instrumenta- 
tion ; and Agrology, 

3) Business Administration, Hotel Administration, Secretarial Science, Accountancy, Com- 
puter /and Data Processing, Advertising, and Banking. • ' 

k) Architecture and Interior Design 5 Art ; Arts and Crafts ; Communication, Radio and ' " 
T.V. Arts ; Jewellery and Watchmaking ; Journalism ; Home Economics and Fashion Arts ; 
Photographic Arts ; Retailing ; and Music (Theory and Instrumental ) , 

5) Graphic Arts, Auto (Mechanical), Auto (Body) , Building and Construction, Chef Training, 
Electrical Equips Repair, Heavy Duty Equipment, Hairdressing and Cosmetology , Machine 
and Machine Shop Practice, Plumbing, Printing and Refrigeration , 

6) Dental Technicians, Early Childhood Education, Hej.lth Services, Law Enforcement, Library 
Science, Nursing, Physical Education and Recreational Leaderrihip, Welfare Services. 



Three-quartfirs of these teachers were already working in Ontario /When they were re- 
cruited for tho CAAT system. Only 6 per cent are known to have come from abroad ; the 
geographic ori^^in .of 12' per cent Was not recorded (see Table 6.3). It would have been 
interesting to follow the recruitment year by year and to observe whether the rapid ex- 
pansion of the first two establishment years fished dry the provincial "pools" of avail- 
able manpower s) that more and more had to be employed from otheV Canadian provinces and 
abroad. Unfortunately such data are not available. However, it may be said unequivocally 
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that manning this new sector has been principally a local effort, wliich distinguishes it 
immediately from the expansion of teacliing staff that took place in recent y^^ars in 
Ontario's universities. The additional university places were provided by drawing heav- 
ily on the world teaching maT'ket, particularly on academic manpower from the United States 
- so much so that a serious national controversy has ari sen over the number of American 
teachers employed, particularly in the social science departments where growth lias boon 
extremely rapid. The largest expansion has been in the number of undergraduate places : 
in Ontario, from 1952-53 to 19^9-70, full-time enrolment rose by 6k per cent in the arts 
and science f acul ty and 1 83 per cent in engineering as compared with 63 per cent in den- 
tistry, and 23 per cent in pharmacy ; in arts and science this expansion coincided with 
a siiif- in programme registration from languages and letters into the social sciences. 
Growth in the physical and natural sciences was much more steady. In 1968-69 the ratio 
of B,A. to B.Sc, degre e s granted in Ontario universi tie s was 5 to 2 . 



Table 6,3 

GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN OF C A AT TEACHERS , I967-68 



Origin 


Numbe r 


Percentage 


Ontario 

Other Provinces of Canada 
Other Countries 
No t Specif i ed 


1,378 
122 
1 1 1 
22 1 


75.2 
6.7 
6,1 

12,0 


Total 


1,832 


100,0 


Table 6,h 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY SELECTED SUBJECT IN ONTARIO SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS AND CAATs, 1967-68 


Subject 


Percentage of Secondary School 
Teachers 


Percentage of CAAT Teachers 


Engli sh 

French 

H i s 1 0 ry 

Chemi s try 

Accountancy 

Electricity 


15.2 
6.6 
8.3 
1.7 
0,6 
1.8 


8.4 

0,6 
1 -,0 
^.9 
3.3 
.10,0 



' 1 

The concentration of CAAT teachers by subject taught is sufficient to dispel' any lin- 
gering myth that these colleges are simply a continuation of Ontario's secondary schools, 
a sort of new senior secondary sector. In Table 6.4 the perontage distribution of the 
teaching force among various selected subjects in Ontario '3 secondary schools is compared 
with that in the CAATs. In the academic year 1 967-68 about I5 per cent of the secondary 
school teacher force was 'engaged in teaching English language and literature whereas about 
8 per cent of the CAAT teacher force were so employed ; and more than 10 per cent of the 
CAAT teacher force was engaged in teaching electricity as compared with only I.76 percent 
of the secondary school teacJiers. 

• • ^ • 
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the sources for rocrtil ttaotit niitt ncndottiic cliartic tori sit ics of tho i(*nc)ti*ri9 otii^hi to 
vary accorcilng to the typo df lirocrammo In which thoy «ro coiicornod « 8c»t*m«d iif«iti'iii 

to Atialync tho Otitnrio numbers iti this wny« Tho throo-ycar Bciciico atul etii^itiooplti^; toch* 
nolocy procraranios iiro ncadcmically the elite courses of tho CAAT system* so it is not 
surprisincf that teachers of high academic qualification are employed f«r thorn. There 
are large programmes in civil* electrical and electronic, and mechanical technology i niut 
much smaller ones in such fields as mining, industrial managoment, and food production 
(see Table 6.5) • recruiting for the largei' programmes, tho colleges hnve dmwn heav- 

ily from tho engineering profession and* for the smaller pvocvnmmcs, from natural scli>nce 
and agricultural scientists. For examplo, 20 of the h) civil technology teachers ha<l 
been employed tho year before as ongitieors ; 3^ had degrees, and the qthor five holtl di- 
plomas. Pablo 6.5 shows the distribution of tho teachers of three-year technology pro- 
grammes by former occupation, level of qualification, and sex : 37 per cent of tJie total 
had been employed as engineers or in related occupations and kZ per cent had been teach- 
ing! with moro than half ol' these having taught In post-secondary Institutxons (3)» Al- 
most 68 per cent had at least one degree and only five of the total (1.3 per cent) wore 
female. 

Sinco many teachers give courses that are a part of two-year programmes and throe- 
year programmes there is a^discrepaticy between the number of technical teachers giveji 
in Toblo 6.1 and the numbed in Table 6.5. The drafting and navigation teachers form tho 
missing group. Two-yoar drafting technician courses are given in almost every CAAT, and 
since they aro much in demand, thoy employ a large numbor of toachcr?. There wore 8'* 
technical teachers giving only two-yoar programme courses and some one-year courses : all 
were male ; 21 held degrees, 55 diplomas, and eight had lesser or no forma?, qualifica- 
tions ; 31 wore rocjuited fc*om occupations related to enginoering ; 50 were teachers 
(ZS in post-secondary institutions) and three camo from other occupations. 

Table 6.6 shows tho charac t.\ristica of the teachers employed in the two« and three- 
year business administration programmes and. the othoi' programmes related to business. 
It is even more difficult to separate teachers of tJiis division according to level of 
programmo, since tho titles of^courses aro genorally identical ; therefore, thoy have 
ail been grouped together. For this division, no single' profession plays the important 
role that the enginoering profession pa ays in the supply of toclmical teachers. Business 
occupations account f r r the largest group (^0 per cent) ; and teachers drawn from other 
sectors constitute 3'* ver cent of the total. This is a highly qualified group, 77 per 
cent having at loast > ae degree. It is also largely male : 77 por cent including secre- 
tarial teachers, or 93 per cent excluding them. - — - 

Table 6.7 shows " \±3 same distriljution for teachers in traditional trades. Those 
aro courses of ono year or less, or apprenticeship co-arses. Some of the. trades te^n)iprs ^ 
teacli in two- or thr<x •year programmes and are not incluJoa iji this Table ; those included 
teach only in trades f><ogrammes. Tho ^group is largely m&le ; few have academic univer- 
sity *<iualifications ii:-^, oven then, the degree may bear no relationship to their work. 
There can be no quost^on that tlio members of this teacher group are distinctly different 
in personal backgrouiid from those of the other two divlsijcijis,^and creating for them a 
sense of identity as a c oil ego'^TnnreirGrr 'pi"^ ably presents some difficulties. 

Characteristics of the distribution of teachers of tho now applied ai:.ts trades are 
given in Table 6.8. Bo cause their field of rocrCTirtiiJCJTi'C' is *so varied, their former occu- 
pations wore classified simply as teacher or non-teacher. However, the table contains 

3) Most of those from post-secondary institutions were tafcon into tlie CAAT system when 
the institutes of trades and institutes of technology wore incorporated. 
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two specified sub-categories ; those engaged from post-secondary institutions and those 
from universities. The sex distriburion of this teacher group is more evenly balanced, 
but it is still specialized by programme. More tlian ^^0 per cent had already been toacKlng 
when they wore hired and almost 33 per cent of these had been teaching in post-secondary 
institutions. They are as highly qualified as the technical and business division teachers 
almost 69 per cent had at least one degree. 

Table 6.9 concerns the distribution of the visual, fine, and performing arts and 
craft s teachers. Eleven programmes have been included in this group, but two — music 
(theory) and music ( instrumental ) - are to be found only in the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of the University of Toronto for wliich no academic entrance requirements are set. 
Those music teachers ought not to be considered with the CAAT staff, so Table 6.9 has 
subtotals that are more appropriate for our use. The art teachers' grojiiL.liicXu jdo# a 
number employed by Humber CAAT, but the bulk are emplovees -cTf the Ontario College of Art 
which is not strictly a part of the CAAT system, ,The i;eaching staff of this division is 
also a male labour force : fewer than one in four, when music teacliers are excluded, are 
female ; when they are included ,' however , the female representation increases to almost 
k 3 per cent . 

There remain to be considered the CAAT teachers listed as* giving sucl> traditional 
academic courses as mathematics, cherrtistry, biology, English, history and economics. It 
is rather artificial to group them as a division because they are essential to the service 
of all divisions, and they belong as much to these divisions as do teachers who teach 
courses identifiable as having a special application. Moreover, the various programmes 
use this teaching force to varying degrees. Ma tl^^raa tjLcs , --*s-i-:--&xftJS^le , is an essential 
part of every technical, and technologAj^jCaiw^e and most business courses ; but it is an 
option for the library assistants course o Some type of English course is included in 

Table 60 11 ^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF ACADEMIC TEACHERS-f' FORMERLY EMPLOYED AS SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

BY^UBJECT AND GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN 



Subject 


Geographi c Origin 


Ontario 


Other ^ . Other Not 

Provinces Countries Stated 


Total 


Mathematics 


^2 


k 3 1 


50 


Biology 




1 


1 


Chemistry 


10 


1 


1 1 


physics 


7 




7 


Economics 
Geography 


10 
1 


1 1 


12 
1 


History and Political 
Science 


5 


1 


6 


Sociology and Anthropology 


5 


1 


6 


English 


.52 


5 11 


68 


Modern Languages 


3 


1 1 


5 


Liberal Studies and 
Philosophy i . . - 


6 




6 


Total 




1^ 17 1 . 
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ail programmes. Economics is required for business, but it is also a popular choice in 
many others. All academic teachers have been treated as a group, regardless of whom 
they serve and how thoy are located administratively within the colleges, and their sub- 
jects have been arranged under four subgroupings : mathematics, the natural sciences (ail 
of which are heavily used for technical programmes), the social sciences (which, together 
with mathematics, are heavily used for business programmes), and the humanities (which, 
except for English, are used more by the arts and applied arts students). The distribu- 
tion of these teachers according to their prior occupation, level of qualification, and 
sex is shown in Table 6,10. 

These teachers constitute the most academically qualified group of tho CAAT teachors, 
which is not surprising since a bachelor's degree might be re^^arded as the minimum accept- 
able level for a teacher of a traditional academic subject. Unfortunately, there is no 
information on the number with higher degrees (master's and doctorates) ; 96 per cent of 
this labour force have at least one degree, and 86 per cent of them are men. Clearly^ 
the "service" teachers do not counteract the "all-male" characteristic of technology pro- 
grammes* As a group, the academic teachers are the most experienced teachers ; almost 
61 per cent were already teaching when they were engaged. A large number had had post- 
secondary teaching experience i and an even greater number were drawn from the secondary 
schools. To find out whether this drain was likely to have been from the Ontario secon- 
dary school system, these teachers were cross-classified by geographic origin (Table 6,1l) 
81,5 per cent were from Ontario. Such a loss, particularly of the mathematics teachers, 
is likely to have had serious effects, and yet it does not seem to have been publicly 
noted by administrators of secondary schools. 

ALBERTA ^ ' 

In-service training 

The Alberta colleges do not appear to spend a great deal of time and effort on in- 
service training. They do not require a teacher's certificate as a condition of employ- 
ment, although a largn number of experienced teaching staff is found, particularly in 
the Junior colleges. Teaching ability was not reported as a major problem as, for ex- 
ample, in Ontario. At NAIT and SAIT the teaching staff were more concerned with how to 
teach non-academic types of students effectively. '"Staff development" programmes similar 
to those in Ontario seemed to be in operation. 

Inexperienced teachers are required to attend seminars and demonstrations during 
the month of August preceeding their first teaching year. There is a similar tradition 
to Ontario's CAATs with regard to supervision and judgement of their employees' teaching. 
For example, a NAIT or SAIT programme or department chairman is expected to visit the 
new teacher's classroom to observe and criticise, and all teachers are rated annually on 
performance of their teaching and allied duties. 



k) Unless otherwise stated, the ^atistiCji describing the characteristics of teachers 

of the college secto^r^of Airl^erta are taken from "A Survey of Staff Characteristics in 
Post-Secondary Instftiftions in Alberta", by Alexander James Tod, an unpuolished M.Ed, 
thesis. Department of Educational Administration, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Fall 1969, issued as Research Studies in Post-Secondary Education. No. 7 , Alberta 
Colleges Commission, April 1970, p. 26. Hereinafter this is referred to as the Tod 
Survey. The survey was conducted in January/February 1969 and its data relate to the 
academic year 1968-69. The study covered full-time professional staff divided into 
the following categories : administrator ; head of division, department or section 
(i.e. teacher/administrator) ; instructor, lecturer or teacher j and "other'', which 
included such officials as the librarian, guidance counsellor, analyst. This staff 
was distributed as follows s administrators, 11^ teacher/administrators, 83^ teach- 

ers, 1% others. 
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The ,)unior colleges are closer to the university tradition of the sanctity of the class- 
roonio There seamed to be no systomatic or regular inspection and rating of toachers* 



ERIC 



^tudy leavp 

Most ol' the? junior colleges and the two institutes of technolo^ had a sE^bbatital 
leave or study leave policy before they veie brought into the colleges system, and these 
policii s have continued. In fact, that < f the institutes of technology has been revised 
bocauso it in intended to upgrade teacliing staff, so that its provisions are most gener- 
ous » 

The criticism whiclj might be made of the study-leave policies is that they must be 
of Considerable cost to these institutions, and then the question might be i^ai**od as to 
w^iethei^ they represent value for money. When asked about caroei^ plans, it was found 
that many administrators were studying for a iiigher degree (usually a doctorate) and 
wer(» attracted to the university sector. It was also found that about ko per cent of 
staff were working on programmes to improve their qualifications {5) (see Table 6.12)» 
The numbers acquiring trade qualifications were small, 40 out of 81^, There were almost 
as many who were candidates for the doctorate. The largest group were candidates for 
tlie Master's degree (l2,5 per cent of the whole staff but 30,8 per cent of those who 
Were studying part-time), 

TI)G interesting fact is that the Junior college staff represent only about one-third 
of those studying part-time for the Master's degree ; the largest number are staff of 
NAIT and SATT» Obviously, although the institutes of technology do not require the 
Master's degree as a minimum recruitment qualification, their salary structure provides 
a strong incentive to upgrade to that level. This moans, in effect, that wliere a salary 
scli«me encourages such study and tlie staffing policy of an institution awards prestige 
and benefit to academic qualifications, tlie institution located in a university centre 
has an advantage in recruitment. NAIT and SAIT are located in tlie same cities as the 
two lai'gMst universities in Alberta ; the agricultural colleges are in small communities 
where after-hours university attendance is difficult. It is therefore not suiprising 
that the staff of tlie former should study part-time ta obtain tlieir B.A,s, a second 
bachelor degree (frequently a H,Kd,) or a Master's degree* Apart from the incentives 
provided by their salary scales, a higher degree will increase the number of ^cademic 
markets where they can sell their teacliing services and will enhance t)ieir career mobil- 
ity. 

The price paid by the institution for their professional staff to be involved in 
degree credit studies is high. Estimated on the basis of 10 hours' preparation* for each 
two-liour course meeting, a total of 2k hours per week i s needed during the heaviest 
weeks of the college teaching terms. It is supposed that a very largo number ol' this 
labour force who are not at present studying part-time were doing so in the past, (See 
Table 6.13). 

Statistical Evidence j oj" Staff Characteristics ' 

Like their Ontario counterparts, the Alberta institutions have an overwiielmlngly 
male teaching foice, the junior colleges only slightly less than the other two sectors : 
^5*7 per cent of all staff covered were men. 

This is also a young labour force : 29,6 per cent wore 30 years of age or less, 
64,3 per cent were Uo years or less. The staff of the agricultural colleges were parti- 
cularly young (^3 per cent under 31), 

'>) Tod Survey, p. iv, I 
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Although the collegp administrators appeared to be strong'ly influenced by the tradi- 
tion of the junior college systems of the United States, this was apparently not the re- 
sult of direct import of American staff. Over ^y2 per cent had attended an Alberta high 
school, and n lurther 26,6 per cent elsewhere in Canada. Those who had, for the most part, 
attended «-»?condary school in Great Britain or in continental Europe exceeded those from 
the l/Vited States (9«1 per cc^it and 5,5 per cent as compared to 3*6 per cent), Tlie 
,ir lior college stalf was less "provincial" than that of the other two sectorsa 

The most common academic qualification for the entire staff was the Bachelor's degroe 
(30,8 per cent). The qual i I'i ca t ion s of the Junior college staff far exceed the othois : 
k7 per cent have a Master's degree. This is much ab<;>ve the qualifications of the CAAT 
teachers in Ontario, but included in this fi^re are administrators and administrator/ 
tea Cher s who se academic qua iifications aie expect ed to be higher than tliose rjf the teacli- 
ing staff. Probably the characteristics of the staff of NAIT and SAIT are more compar- 
able to thiose of the CAAT teachers ; 31 pel' cent had a bachelor *s degree, P^^i" cent 
had two, and 10,1 per cent had a Master's degree. 

One d i f f erence bet we an the Alberta pos t -secondary «y s tem and that of tlie other two 
provinces is that its component institutions are not new for the most part ; and althoughi 
there has been some expansion, it has not been as rapid as in Ontario and Quebec, There- 
fore these institutions have not needed to assemble a teaclier force hastily, and it is 
surprising to find tliat k2 per cent of their staff wlio reported had been only one or two 
years with their present employers o Vhcn coupled with the data on age, tliis suggests an 
inexperienced teacher force to an unexpected degree. In the junior colleges, per cent 

of the staff had two years or less service in their present institution ; 7^ per cent 
had fewer than five years* 

It was no surprise to learn tliat NAI'^ and SAIT had recruited heavily from non- 
educational soui'ces of manpower j almost 7^ pcr cent of tlieir staff in the academic year 

reported that their immediately preceding employment was in a non-educational 
institution (see Table 6,l4), This is comparable to tlie CAAT recruitment sources. The 
alternative labour markets for the junior college staff are quite different ; they are 
more traditionally academic, almost 29 per cent of the respondents having been recruited 
from other educational institutions as compared with 22 per cent from non-educational 
institutions (6), 

In the attempt to calculate s tuden t / s ta f f latios, variations in dates, definitions 
and other consti^aints were such as to render the figure at best only indicative of the 
distribution. Using the surveys quoted above, it was estimated that the institutes of 
technology employed a s taff /student ratio of 1:7, the junior colleges of 1:13, and the 
agricultural colleges of 1:9. What may be safety concluded is that all these institu- 
tions have a teaching process which is expensive in terms of staff. 

In both systems for which we have detailed statistical data, the faculty, to a 
surprising degree, are young men. In Ontario this force has been assembled from indus- 
try, commerce and professional practice ; and the engineering and accounting/commerce/ 
business administration professions, in particular, have furnished most of the teachera* 
In Alberta the teacher force of NAIT and SAIT seem to share these characteristics. That 
of the junior colleges is more academic witJi large numbers having been drawn from other 
"teaching institutions. In both provincial systems, few teachers have been attracted 
from the uni versi ties* The ra t io s of s tuden ts to teach€3rs give evidence of an expensive 
educational process. Any notlo^ that post-secondary vocationally-oriented programs are 
"cheap" is completely dlspelledn, 

6) Even these percentages under represent the teacher recruitment : the survey listed 
former se conda ry school t eacher s under "o ther " , 
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Clinptur 7 
T!IK CUHinCIJLCM 



This clinptor cuvnrs the riillowin{; ; pi*o(;rnniin<* and cuiirso i1i*2$cript lonc< ; - tivicltln^;' 
(groups accoriliii(; tu nl/e ami activltiosi ; adml^tsioiih t*o{jiilati oiih (iiid procodun*?<, (;iiiiliiiici* 
and allocation tu altornntive coursutf {inil prof^rammoH ; tL*.«$tin(; ovalnntioiit oxamlnat j cniM, 
Qt'sidiniSf promo tiun and fXpuli»iou ro{;nlation2«. Kvim to attompt to Ciivor this In dotal 1 
for tlie tlirc»o systoms in bnyorul tin? scopo of tlilH Htinly, ho wo upoak only in (^i^noral 
fa»liion of thos«* matters in pacli systotn from oVidi*Jico ol' their rofjulationA 4nirl dociirnontH, 

CONTROL OK PHOGRAMMES AND COURSES 

Tlio i-axifio of pi*oi;ranimo 8 ofrorod by a collofjo varloi* directly Willi tho oducntionni 
rolo of tho iii-!»t 1 tntion and its* si/.o. TlniA , tho ttmali coLlo(;ii cannot oflVr nn many pr(»- 
^rammoii as tho Ifar^jo, howovor sincere Ly tho auttioritlos wish the collotje to meet the 
needs and desires of the community* Tliorc is an inescapable dilemma between unit cost 
and diversity. Even the cheapest courses (vhere tlie only cost is the toncher, space 
and overheadf and the students brin^j all their work and reference materials) become 
expensive if they are £;iven for a handful of students. Once the system moves beyond 
academic courses (where the teachers, a libraryi some standan) teaching spaces, u modest 
ran{;e of audio->visual aids suffice) tit technoloj^y, business, applied arts, and other 
courses. It faces a Lar^je investment in equipment and speclalisiid facilities and in ail- 
mini strativo and placement personnel who complement the in-house teaching with field 
supervision. To provide a small community and its collef;e wi tli such coursos Is too ex- 
pensive, the usual rolution being to devise some control system to revie*-. new pro^^rammes 
and courses and limit tiinir allocation to one or two centres* Each province has devised 
its own procedure, although they are all essentiiilly tho same. That of Ontario shall be 
described, followed by brief commentaries on the other two provinces, 

Ontario 

In Septembei I968 tlie director of the Applied Arts and Tecluiology Rratich instructed 
the presidents of tho CAAT« of the 1^1 steps necossary for a college wishing to introduce 
a new course as from Soptembor I970. The first stop would have to bo taken in January 
19^>9« From the beginning, the reviow and approval of proposed courses of >^tudy of the 
Ontario colleges wofe ono of the main functions of the Council of Regents. The first 
referenco to this role was in their Minutes of July 20, I966 an<l it has continued to bo 
thoir main responsibility, although no doubt tho officials of tho Rronch have played tho 
role of expert .advisor. Py February 19^8 the format of the application had become rogu- 
larised and a three-pago summary of each proposal idontifiod tho new progroitmio by divi- 
sion, length of course and ontranco roquiroment ; aims and objoctivos, rola tionsliip to 
aimilar coursos in other CAA'is and its difforoncos fix>m those conrsos ? subjoct courses 
to be included, by semetttor, and i^ialif icritions of tho toacher;} { ostimatod cost oif the 
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pro^^rainmo and any additional teachoii* or r?<ju i pimm t rp<iuiroti ; t»nip J oyniont uppu ituni t i t» j< 
tar its gfrtd nates and numlx-rs of Miudonts who m.i^;ht Lo n 1 1 <• t to it ; and nanios and 
po.sition? ol" tile meml)crs oi" the advisar-y rommlttoo v%ho hnd hclptui dosifiju it, 

Somo month. H later tho prp si dents we ro askrnl t(j :?ubrnit proliminary proposal? tor now 
pro^rrammes and to obtain a ruling on tlieir m c t^o pt a b i I i t y boforo working; out tbo conrsos 
in ^.ji'oat detail, because tlio expeiionoe ot that sspring had reveal t»d majiy int-tan<'t»s "whore 
rolU»f;o .staff and arlvisory cuminittee.s have duplicated ijtudiei!: already availablt^ tn tlu^ 
Connrll of Ro^-^ents and th<^ ApplitMl Arts and Torhnolo^jy Branch". At the same time a .«^et 

0 1' "fiuidelinrs for the Development of Curricula" was ciioilatec! \vh i cli are i ii t e r<» s t i n^; in 
th;it they statt^ nne^^ui voca 1 1 y the cjflicial i)osition <»n cc»rtain [|Lios t i (Jir-^ which are still 
in dispute and which, in our imp re s i on , were som<?whciL eroded in the next twt) yeatis* 

The f i I' H t giii de 1 i ne s ta t <»d t ha t " piogramme of ^; tud i es should be de s i (rn*^<l to assist 
indiviu.jals to embark up>on or to advance in specific types ol careers" • Thii^ would seem 
to clarity the question of Ajniversity transfei' p i o^^ramnie s , yet widesproatl convict iun still 
remains that a tiansfer role is ajjproachiiig, dej>lored by most of the CAAT administrators 

1 n t e I'v i ewed , Since \9fiH a number of ^^eneral pro^^rammes have been dev*^Joped whose enrol - 
mcMit has sc) la r' be«Mi severely limited, probably in lar^i^o part as tho resirlt of official 

d i sa ppioVa 1 a Tfie Jiranch a 1 sc) dealt with these prog^rammos as follows ; 

The Council of RoffiMits ret:ommends that such pio^ram titles as l.ibeial Arts, General 
and Applied Arts, Goneral Applied Arts, So c i o I o^^^i cij I Assistant, ftc,, all he conso- 
ii<laied under the {)ne title - "General Arts and Sci<Mice". 

In acc€?ptin^ the name. General Arts and Science in lieu of several others pro^KJsed 
by the collef^os ; and in view of the recent pr«ss release fiam tht> Committee of 
University Presidents, the Students and Curriculum Affairs Commit t»-*o stressed in 
its recommendation to the Council of Regents that the in t rttdtic t i on of such a program 
should not suggest a mo le direct route to further education than any other two or 
three year college coui'se» 

Th€? Guide linos, taken together, reveal some dichotomy on this question o 1' geneial 
as against vocational etiucation. It is suggested that at least one-third of a total 
programme should bi» ol' a gc^neral studies nature, but it might be ii s much hs two-thirds. 
It is further recommended that the programme be designed to enahlo a person to fijid em- 
ployment in a given t) ccupa t iona 1 field, but "continuiiig studies" se<^ms also to be in- 
cluded as a j:)crmi sible immediate post-graduate occupation. One que s t i ons whe t)uj r in 
one-third of the student's time (particularly for only one or two years) sufficient vo- 
cational training will have br^en receivetl to assist in employment, ox,v*pt in a time ol 
se%'ei'e labour shortage^ In practice, most, general arts and science piogiammes retpiire 
the student to iucludf» some "practical" option, such as drafting or secretarial science 
or journalism, but the amount of vocational training covored, in compaiison with a com- 
plete diafting or journalism programme, is <]uite inadequate^ Some colleges tried these 
programmes and decided to discontinue them in 1970, 

The guidelines urge that the year be divided into semesters of approximately 1^4 
woeks and that the progj^ammes be planned in such a manner as to be "f ^asiblfi", with 
courses divided into units, and options and core requirements incorporating a variety 
of class, laboratory, field and piivate study assignments. in practice, the total num- 
Y:>er of regulated hours varies from programmes to programmes within a college, and fiom 
college to college for a specific programme, with some being much more demanding than 
othei's in the time to bo spent at the college. The length of the courses is dictated 
hy the requirements of the client industry, the Department of Labour's apprenticeship 
regulations, and/or tho certification rec^uirement s of tlie appropriate craft or protes- 
sional body* Study and work sequences are interspersed according to the needs of 
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omployei's so that they arc not npcoAsarily optimally artangod i'mru an mrnca t i ona 1 point 
of view. Tho study portion may bo spread over a fVw weuks or several years. 

In Ontario tiiero has been no attempt to standa rd i *<;e the curriculum nf <(iniparahle 
pro^^ramrnes given in the (iifl'erent colleges. Indeed, that seems to rim counter to the 
current educational philosophy which recognises great merit in eucoiii fi^vi ii<'T inuovntioti and 
experimentation in tho dirferont institutions, however, the result inf; vjirlatuuis are 
coti sid«;M ab I e , anci tlie stuHent wlio Ix^f^ins ;i pro^^iamme in om^ culli'^^i'- vn u I d ^'•cmim a 1 1 \ liav«- 
some "make-up" work to do if he t ran s fe r'rod , before cci mp I t i c^n , to th^^ s^mik^ ^yp<^' '^1 prt^- 
^^ratmne in another colltf-^e. Without o \ c e j.) t i oil , tln' coll 0^.70 s siM^mpci ;i'warc^ »)t this ^wcat 
variation in curiLculum and even o V (h.'-tailod rj i f le le nee s in vi>i inu^^ p ici^;i aiurne s , 

Ontario* s admin i s 1 1 a t o rs ht»ld l ha t the t ran s fe r r i n^^ s tucion l , i tih»M i*n t in a sy s t em 
of uncoil I I'o 1 1 ed curricula, liad beoii no problem. The incvi<leMce of f^i'o^^ra ph i ca 1 trans 
eafh year, thus far\, has bet^n very slLglit, and they Si^emnd c^iiite preparoti to make indivi- 
dual arrangements. 

To give some indication t>f the \'ariance in "weight" (hours ai' cJas^ pn r week, ex- 
cluding preparation tjme) Table 7-1 shows i ei^ui remeji 1 s , in each co 1 i i.-gt^ , Ici r two o 1^ tho 
most common programmes. Variations; in the number cj f courses making up a progr amino may 
bo si^ei' in Table 7«2 wh i cli compares two j>rogramm<>s foun<i in almost ail CAATs, 

A 1 bc^r t a 

Dy contrast, in Alberta the ariinini strators of vocational piogramm<'.s were luiawaie of 
detaileii diil'erences between their progiammes and fomparabi<* oii<>s in the oth«M colleges^ 
The one exc(?pt ton was tlie field of nursing ; the directors probably have greater know- 
ledge ol C(imparabLe curricula becausi^ all must cnnrfJrni to rogulations <i I' the pit)Viiirial 
CommittcM^ on Nursing Education, Also the administrators of the tuti institutes 1 (Mh- 

nology, which aro considerc^d part of the college system but are diroctly administered by 
the Department of Education, coordinate their pr(5grammes to minimi sp duplication. Some- 
times duplication is deliberate in order to minimise transfer d i f 1' i cu 1 t i s „ 

Tho course content for tho university transfer programmes in Alhorta is more stan- 
dardised because thi^ universities exert real control over what is permitt<Ml ; thoy re- 
late the re(^uirod and optional courses to their own first-yeai^ programmes. In this area, 
whicli represents the bulk of their work, the Alberta colleges displav 1 i 1 1 1 lVe»-dom, 

Although the programmes^ pa i- 1 i cul a rly tho transfer programmes, seem similar in num- 
ber of Lourst»s, tliey vary in the amount of atteridance required ol tho studont , The se- 
mester long til is an individual coJlego decision : Leth bridge has a s<Mnoster ol 16 weeKs, 
Mount Royal I5, the others 1^1, At both NAIT and SAIT tho length (j f a quarter varies 
from one |^)rogramme to another. The similarit> of the programmes is remarkable, particu- 
larly when one remembers that in Alberta inhere is no general accreditation for trans fei" 
work but an individual agreement between a particular college and university. Providing 
that some general surveillance of standards can be exorcised, there would seem t<i b<' no 
reason why those affiliation agreements could not be generalised to a single agreement 
between t he two sy s tem s , 

Quebec 

As in Ontario and Alberta, the CKGEP (l) divided their year into somestors, but the 
semester is del iriod for the whole system as ?5 weeks of ins t rue t i o/i ex( luding the 

1) Information about tho curricula of the CECEP is contained in a throe- vo I'ime annual 

publication of tho Ministry of Education entitled Annuaire de 1 'enseignemont collegial ^ 
Heport I covers the general regulations and progi-ammei- ; reports II and III summarise 
the courses and their reference lists* 

er|c 



Table 7a 1 

AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK, IfOR SELECTED CAAT PROGRAMMES, BY COLLEGE, 1970-71 



CAAT^ ' 


Progranunes 


Business Administration 
(Accounting) 


Electronics Technology 


Algonquin 


30 






30 


Cambrian 


25 








Cones toga 


28 






28 


Conf edera t ion 


30 






30 


Durhanj 


30 






30 


Fanshawe 


28 






29 


Go orgian 


29 






■29 


Lairibtoii 


23 






23 


Loyalish 


30 






33 


Niagara 


2l\ 






27 


Nortliorn 


26 






25 


St« Clair 


25 






33 


Slieridan 


28 






30 


Sir SandTord Fleming 


27 






33 



Source : 1970/71 calendarso 

l) For the six colleges not listed, no data i^^ere availableo 



Table 7»2 

NUMBER OF SEMESTER" COURSES , IN THE FIRST YEAR OF TWO CAAT PROGRAMMES, BY COLLEGE 



CAAT^^^ 


Business Administration ■ 
(Accounting) 


Electroni cs 


Technology 


Required Courses 


Opt ions 


Required Courses 


Options 


Algonquin 


13 








\k 




Canibrian 


12 








13 




Conestoga 


1^^ 








16 


2 


Conf edera t ion 


1^ 








10 




Durham 


i6 








^k 


1 


Fanshawe 


12 






2 


\h 


2 


Georgian 


\h. 






2 


^k 


2 


Lambton 


i6 








15 




Loyalist 


8 






2 


14 




Niagara 


13 






1 


l6 




Northern 


13 






1 


iU 




St . Clair 


12 








1 1 




St , Lawrence 


» 14 








12 




Sheridan 


12 






2 


i6 


2 


Sir Sand ford Fleming 


16 








13 





Source 5 1970/71 calendars, 

l) For the five colleges not listed, no data wore available. 
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examination periodSo In the other two provinces this decision is left to the individual 
college. In Quebec there is also extensive standardisation of the length of study and 
hours required (both in the courses which- make up programmes and in the course content). 
Where the programme sequence and actual learning experiences vary because of permitted 
options, the possibility of transfer is protected by a high level of "system knowledge" 
and direct administrative control exercised by DIGECo Only the courses listed in the 
official publica(;ion are offered, and radical deviation from the format is possible only 
after prior approval by the whole system. Considerable standardisation could iiardly be 
avoided in the general programmes because of the universities* wish for students to have 
covered prerequisite studies before they enter a particular department or faculty. 

DIGEC has defined a subject course as consisting of lessons in the same disci- 
pline (usually 3 hours per week), and the normal load in a general programme as six 
courses per semester plus two hours per week of physical educi.<,ti on . The general pro- 
grammes which require two years of full-time study (i«e« four semesters, since the summer 
semester is generally reserved for remedial or special courses) include four semester 
credits* in language and literature and four in "philosophy", plus twelve semester credits 
in a major or "concentration" subject./ For the vocational programmes, the major is re- 
placed by a "specialisation" which varies in load depending on the programme o A special- 
isation is del'ined as all the courses required for a particular occupational specialty. 
The general diploma of a CEGEP, therefore, requires completion of Zh courses ; the pro- 
fessional diploma, usually 36.. The student* s choice of courses in a general programme 
is seriously constrained by the prerequisites he must take to enter the university pro- 
gramme of his choice. This situation is similar to that of the transfer programme in 
Alberta, 

I RANGE OF COURSES 

In sheer numbers of course offerings, the new colleges of Quebec are impressive* 
The 1970-71 publication of the Ministry of Education briefly describes more than 1,^50 
separate courses to be given in 99 programmeso 

The outline or syllabus which all colleges in Quebec are expected to follow for 
these courses is also published by DIGEC, together with suggested texts. In curriculum 
terms the CEGEP are intended to be comprehensive institutions. Their general and voca- 
tional students take their theoretical work from the same departments, often attending 
the same classes. 

The range of courses offered by the CAATs of Ontario is equally impressive. There 
is no publication which lists all the courses offered but our estimated total f^r 1970-7I 
is 1,800» In Alberta the estimated total is 1,950, ' ' 

This leads us to question whether the curriculum trend these numbers represent is a 
wise one. There seems to be a remarkably high level of course specification considering 
the number of students to be served. One wonders whether courses more broadly defined 
serving a large number of programmes would not be preferable. 

The fragmentation is particularly evident v^hen the number of full-time students and 
teachers is related to the number of courses offered. Unfortunately it was not possible 
to obtain all these statistical data for the same years, nor were they based on the same 
definition of "full-time, post-secondary" o Thus the absolute figures and ratios shown 
in Table 7 • 3 should not be taken at face value, although the conditions they suggest are 
realo 
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The range of course offering is broadest in Ontario where a spectrum of teaching has 
been assigned to the CAATs which runs from manpower upgrading and apprenticeship training 
to general and liberal arts which, in some respects, is similar to the introductory lib- 
eral arts work of the universities and which includes many levels of business, -technical, 
artistic, and applied arts study» If the number of courses is taken as an indicator of 
allocation, it can be seen where the emphasis lies in these systems. Table 7,^ shows 
the number of semester courses giVen classif^ied according to subject category. Since 
there is likely to be double-counting in some institutions, the actual figures are of 
little value and institutions and categories should be compared only as to proportions* 

In the Alberta colleges, the liberal arts courses were the largest category, almost 
a quarter of the total", followed by the science and mathematics courses^ It was some- 
what surprising to find that the technical courses ran a close third, representing about 
18 per cent of total courses. ■ 

Similar3.y, the number of technical courses in the CEGEP wa^ unexpected. They ex- 
ceeded one half of the total offering. The liberal arts and science and mathematics 
courses were less important proportionately than might have been expected. 

In Table 7«»^ fewer than half of the CAATs were covered, but they are typical of 
large and small urban and remote institutions so the .totals and the general distribution 
of the courses probably give an accurate picture of the system. as a whoi'^* The number 
of technical courses is impressive (^0 per cent), but in absolute terms. the numbers of. 
mathematics and science, liberal arts and creative arts are also considerable » These 
institufions cannot be dismissed as mere trade schools . / 



LEARNING GROUPS AND TYPE OF LEARNING ACTIVITY 

/ ■ 

A brief statement on the teaching methods of Humber CAAT, where full-time staff are 
responsible for in-service teacher training, includes the following : 

The teacher's function must be to organize rather than dictate the learning' activ- 
ity • o • 

Technical resources must include the latest mechanical and electronic devices such 
as video tapes,, filmstrips, overhead projectors, etc^ 

There must be an appropriate "mix" of individual learning... with group learningo.« 
Wherever manual skills need to be developed, appropriate lab facilities must be 
provided. ^ 
Field work or alternate in-college and on-the-job experience (work-study programs) 
must be encouragod in as many areas as possible* 

In Ontario the Council of Regents gives no specific directives about the size of 
the learning group* Although work/study issues are- concerned with the sequencing of 
learning experiences rather than the size of the learning group, adoption of a work/study 
type of curriculum is, in reality, a decision to limit the enrolment in a course to the 
number of students who can be placed in suitable work settings for the practical expe- 
rience portion of their training and who can be properly supervised and evaluated by 
college teachers during this time. Work/study courses in the full-time post-secondary 
programmes, defined as those in which the students spend at least 25 per cent, and fre- 
quently up to 50 per cent, of their total time in the field are relatively new and rare 
in Ontario. They exist mainly for the applied arts programmes such as nursing, early 
childhood education and journalism. There are many more programmes where several weeks 
of field experience have been integrated into the study each term. Lack of staff for 
the supervisory and placement role, and lack of local work facilities were the reasons 
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given for not extending such arrangemonts to all programmes. Nowhere was disapproval 
encountered of the work/study formula, but there was scepticism as to whether experience 
in Ontario proved their value* On the other hand, in all colleges, students are expected 
to obtain summer employment related to their studies, and many colleges help them to ob- 
tain appropriate Jobs* 

In Alberta the only real work/study courses, apart from apprenticeship programmes 
seemed to be those for nurses and medical laboratory technicians, arranged, by the hospi- 
tals and given in the institutes of technologyo For the latter group, the students are 
already employed by the hospitals and are sent out for periodic study* In Quebec the 
CEGEP also have work/study programmes in nursing and for medical and laboratory techni- 
cians . 

The "standard class" in all institutions of all systems seems to be from 20 to 35 
students. However, particularly the second year, third year, and option courses given 
in the programmes of small colleges often have fewer students and prove to be too costly, 
and in all systems there is pressure to eliminate them by reducing the range of program-. 

i 

mes. • - 

Small-group seminar discussion is becoming common, even in the most conservative 
technical .curriculao The humanities and soc]\al sciences courses, in particular, make 
use of tutorials and seminars. Large-group instruction is much less pervasive, partly 
because staff do not have experience in lecturing to hundreds of students, 

ADMISSIONS 

/ In all three systems the general admission requirements are, quite restrictive « The 

CEGEP admit students who have a Quebec high school diploma indicating successful comple- 
tion of the 11th grade ol* secondary school (or equivalent study in schools on a list ap- 
proved by the Ministry) and the provincial matriculati/on examinations. They also have 
specific subject prerequisites for most programmes. Only "mature" Btudents can -be"' ex- 
empted from these formal requirements and they make up between one and ;cw6 per cent of 
the full-time day student.So 

The general admission requirements of the CAATs are equally specific but less se- 
lective since they admit the secondary school graduate stream which lacks the standard 
admission for university, and there has been a noticeably more generous interpretation 
of their regulations since 1970. They now pay small attention to the distinction between 
the Grade 12 graduate of a five-year Ontario high school programme and the Grade 12 gra- 
duate of a four-year programme, and specific subject prerequisites are hot regarded as 
so important as the gener*al assessment of the students motivation and competence,' More 
generous use is now being made of the "mature student" regulations ; they form about ten 
per cent of the full-time student body. In Alberta, both SAIT and NAIT give adult stu- 
deiits (over 21 ) special consideration, but they do not waive the specific subject prere- 
quisites ; and each college defines a "mature" student status, but its use has not yet 
become a device for opening| the door. Except for their remedial, "high school" or "com- 
bination" courses, mature students are less than five per cent of their enrolment. In 
NAIT and SAIT mature students equal about five per cent. 

Guidance 

The CEGEP budget for students services is fixed according to a per capita enrolment 
formula laid down each year by the DIGEC officials, but the portion allocated to guidance, 
as distinct from other services, is decided by the collegeo There is a great shortage 
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of trained guidance personnel - i-n -Quebexrr* eiiid the^^s^,25« Co i s considered"t'o be quite in- 
adequate for t.esting the preparation, intcrre't't and motivation of all incoming students. 
This is attempted only for mature students or those whose qualification is irregular. 
For most new students choice of programme and course options is made during registration 
in September with all the teachers and administrative staff providing advice and informa- 
tion and assisting with registration f ormL . In some of the small colleges* .th.ex^- -is- xi - 
two-tiered admissions process -- the formal one through the admi^s&ioVis officer and the de- 
cisive one through the teachers of the programmes, and all students are interviewed be- 
fore acceptance. This is not possible in the large institutions. 

In neither Alberta nor Ontario are there guidelines as to the acceptable ratio of 
numbers of counsellors to numbers of students* In spite of a great deal of "lip service" 
paid to the importance of counselling it is clear that such service is expendable com- 
pared with other activities tliat require funds., 

EVALUATION OF INNOVATIVE EFFORTS 

Quebec 

On the whole the curricula of the CEGEP have not been ihnovativeo With one or two 
notable exceptions, they are academically elitist and dominated by the heritage of the 
classical colleges « This process is rigid, and their courses have a uniformity which is 
probably unique in North America for institutions of this level* Yet there are forces 
of change at worko The very centralisation of the system caji serve to swing all institu- 
tions in a new direction, by coercion if necessary^ Curricula are designed by committees 
of teachers and program chairmen actually involved in teaching the subject s. Only a few 
forceful, dynamic and imaginative members would be needed to influence the whole commit- 
tee. With the DIGEC personnel change in the I969-70 academic year a central authority 
was created more likely to accept radical -change and more aware of the conditions which 
are a necessary adjunct to successful charigeo 

The strength of authoritarian tradition among Quebec's French-language educators * 
must not be undere s tima t ed <, There is a strong classical college contingent, and admi- 
nistrators face the officials of DIGEC in concert. However, as long as the innovative 
teacher shows a concern for quality standards, stays within the cost guidelines, and 
doesn't challenge any vested interests, he is permitted to try out- his idea^ And the 
system's communications are so excellent that the experience of one college will become 
widely known very rapidly. For the general programmes, the Quebec universities act as 
a control in much the same manner as the Alberta universities, but the situation of the 
CEGEP is doubly unfortunate : there are two sets of universities, English and French, 
with conflicting expectations and prerequisites demanded by almost every institution ; 
and both university systems are conservative by North American standards. The officials 
of DIGEC will have to steer their system very tactfully if they are to induce real cur- 
riculum change, and they will have to wage a battle on its behalf with tho universities. 
They have at least three "weapons" at their disposal if they care to use them : (1) money 
- incentive grants for new programmes, withdrawal of funds from recalcitrant institutions 
(2). professional development - required retraining Qf "old teachers through study and 
travel ; (3) research - which will provide f-or .the objective evaluation of both the tra- 
ditional and the new, for the development of better tests and assessment instruments, 
for the comparative study of the educational climate of the different institutions and 
of the gap between their goals and reality <• 
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Ontario 

In their first three years the CAATs had a decidedly conservative look, not merely, 
in the range of course titles but also, so far as could be judged from descriptions of 
their curricula, in their teaching content and methods* In spite of the claims mado by 
spokesmen of the colleges, they cannot be said to have been, innovative teacliing/learning 
settings* Their academic courses have stood closer in "teaching method" to the senior 
high school than to the .university, and their technical and business subjects close to 
the traditional institutes* From the outset there has been an informality - almost a 
tone of cameraderie - between instructor and student which proclaims the adult Institu- 
tion* 

The "schoolroom" atmosphere in courses of the teclinical and business divisions has 
been conservative, but not related to the normal "academic" image o The teaching method 
has been that of the master and his neophytes, with theory accepted not because of any 
intrinsic fascination with ideas but because of the necessity to know why as well as how; 
For all .their familarity with machines, the teacliers ^hemselves scarcely use technology 
in their worko The business curricula seem to be hybrids, borrowing something from the 
in-service management training tradition of large corporations and from the work/study 
tradition of such fields as accounting, and then adding portions of the theoretical study 
which characteri{i4>.€ the university teaching of business administration. 

During tlieir first three years, the bulk of the programmes established were techno- 
logy, business and what might be called academic service cours'es* The new applied arts 
programmes could be easily predicted - early childhood education, recreation; leadership, 
teaching assistant, social work assistant, etc* As the colleges were e s tabii slied , one 
after another followed this route* These applied a:>ts courses had no obvious model to 
follow, but theoretically sophisticated versions of some did exist, c*g* university de- 
gree courses in nursing and diploma courses in early diildhood education at the University 
of Toronto's Institute of Child Study, 

Originally there was very little educational innovation in the CAAT system, Althou^ 
quite clearly the intentions were to innovate, they had not been realised by June I969. 
In the effort to establish the system, courses and programme s, method s and philosopliy 
had all been borrowed ^ During the academic year I969-7O, however, a thorough review of 
process and of curricula structures was begun. We suggest that real innovation will be 
no less painful for the CAATs than for the traditional academic sectors such as the high 
school and the university* It is true that they have recruited a different "teacher", 
one without the vested Interests tied to the traditional teacher roles and status j but 
these teachers, drawn from the industrial and business world, have made as yet no imagi- 
native contribution to teaching techniques and programmes* It is true that the CAATs 
are serving a "new" student, one drawn from economic and social strata who formerly did 
not study at the post-secondary level j but these new students, as yet, have not departed 
from the student/apprentice role<, 

There are the seeds of innovation here* What seems to be needed are "cwo catalytic 
agents : (1) pressure of funds which will require the colleges to rationalise their ac- 
tivities and look at them Critically in order to do the largest amount of work for the 
funds available ; and (2) outside research personnel trained to observe the process, 
make suggestions, identify potentially useful new practices, and evaluate experiments. 
The first condition looms ahead, the second is not yet apparent. 
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Alberta 

In Alberta it is particularly difficult to speak about the curricula of the college 
system because, in fact, there is no system in an educational sense. Each institution 
has been free to adopt programmes at will. Only since June 1969 has the control proce- 
dure for new programmes been formalised, and controls have so far been more illusory 
than real* Nonetheless, the external constraints exerted by other systems have produced 
remarkable uniformityo Because the courses of the five public colleges have, been mainly 
university transfer, the classes are in the general liberal arts tradition ; but because 
they are s^iall colleges which were established under the auspices of local school boards, ' 
their process is indistinguishable from good high school teachingo Alberta follows 
firmly the North American tradition of the comprehensive high school which takes respon- 
sibility for teaching all the youth of the .commun i t y ; t here has long be en a c o mmi t men t 
to "teaching the student rather than the subject". Viewed as a transition into univer- 
sity work for all but the academic elite, there is much to be said for the process of 
painstaking teaching and individualN at tention which characterises the junior college, 
but it can hardly be said to be an innovation. 

Similarly, the two technological institutes, though they have individual programmes 
which are imaginative, follow firmly the technical teaching tradition of North Americao 



The chief criticism which might be levelled of the institutions of all three systems 
is not merely that they show little radical innovation in the teaching process but that 
they are all extremely expensive. Nowhere are self/study and man/machine processes 
being attempted which eventually could be offered for a fraction of the cost. Therefore 
while such colleges are feasible for an affluent society, they offer /little which might 
be of assistance to countries with more restricted financial resources. 



/ 
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Chapter 8 
FEES, SALARIES AND FINANCES * 



All three provincial college systems represent an expansion of* their education sys- 
tem at the post-secondary level, undertaken to provide opportunity for advanced studies 
heretofore not possible for a broad segment of their populationo In all systems, there- 
fore, it was considered important that the direct cost to the student be minimal. 

FEES ; 

Quebec 

The CEGEP of Quebec serve a dual function ; they provide the post-secondary courses 
which lead to university (and which replace the former private sector of the classical 
colleges) as well as the vocational courses which lead directly to employment* Full-time 
day students pay no fees ; the colleges are entirely financed from provincial funds 
(which incorporatq federal grants paid to the provincial government) « Courses provided 
for part-time evening students are expected to be financially self-supporting, so fees 
are charged. This is also the policy regarding extension or continuing education pro-- 
grammes of the CAATs and the Alberta colleges* The Quebec definition of full-time stu- 
dent, however, is one who takes four courses credited toward one of the diplomas of the 
CEGEP, Since there is widespread feeling that it is unjust to subsidize youth for full- 
time study at the expense of the part-time student » who is frequently an older person 
with family responsibilities, evening students are often counselled to register for four 
courses and thus become technically "full-time" (although a full-time day programme is 
six or more courses)* The colleges have a regulation v?hich permits a full-time student 
to "fail" two courses without being suspended from the programme. Therefore, with the 
tacit consent of the authorities, the part-time student each year attends two courses 
(considered a reasonable load) and fails two courses through non-attendance, and thus 
avoids paying^ fees'* The f ee s ' income of a CEGEP Is, therefore, only a small portion of 
its revenue* 

V/hen judging the generous policy which has made CEGEP attendance '"free" like that 
of the elementary and secondary school sectors, two factors should be kept in mind. 
First, in no province has the loss of earnings of post-secondary students been advanced 
as a strong argument in favour of subsidising them generously (l). Therefore there has 
been little study of the real "cost" to the student of prolonged po st- secondary full- 
time study ; wide publicity of the opportunity costs and the estimated return to the 
student on his investment would, however, remove the whole issue from the political 
realmo Secondly, when the CEGEP student in the general course completes his programme. 



l) However, in Quebec there is widespread acceptance of the notion of free study whereas 
in Ontario and Alberta, there is little support for the position of free study beyond 
'secondary school based on the conviction that people do not value what they get for 
nothing. 
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lie will have been provided with thir'tctn yoars of education at public expense ; the oocu- 
pationa] student will probably have completed his fourteentli year. 

Ontario 

For their university students, Ontario and Quebec seem to have adapted comparable 
pcHiciBS (i.e« "free" education for the thirteen years prior to admission). However, 
the student entering a CAAT will have completed only twelve years of "free*' education if 
he is registered for a post-secondary programme and lias the common admission qualifica- 
tion. The CAATs offer no free courses ; therefore, in an argument based on comparative 
treatment, the injustice in Ontario stems from providing a free Grade 13 in secondary 
schools, while charging fees for tlie tliirteenth year ol* full-time titudy when taken in a 
CAAT, 

Tlie CAATs on Ontario provide more varied servic<j than the other college systems and 
have a greater range of fees. Whether full-time day study, pai t-time study with credit 
toward diplomas, or part-time study for interest and lelf improvement alone, all courses 
carry fees, A recommended fees schedule i which was not mandatory but regarded as stand- 
ard, was set down by the Council of Regents as early as 1966, Table 8.1 shows the 1970- 
7' suggested fee schedule and the full-time and part-time fees charged for this year at 
two large institutions. 



Table 8. 1 

1970-71 SUGGESTED AND ACTUAL CAAT FEES 

f 





Full-Time Fee Per 
Seme St e r 


Part-Time Fee Per 
Semester Credit 


Re training 
Programme s Per Week 


Council of Regents^ Schedule 


S 75.00 






Algonquin CAAT 


75.00 


$ 5.00 




Seneca CAAT 


92.50 




S 3.00 



Fees of students in the Manpower Retraining Programs are paid by the federal govern- 
ment if the person has been directed to the programme by the unemployed placement ser- 
vice of the Department of Labour. In such cases students are also eligible for sub- 
sistence allowances for themselves and their families while they study full-time» Most 
of these courses last less than a year. Theie are also courses given in the extension 
or continuing education departments^ mounted at the request of a local industry or pro- 
fession, where the employer pays the fee. Other students* fees in full-time, post- 
secondary certificate and diploma programmes may be paid by municipal or provincial wel- 
fare departments or some comparable agency. ^ 

Al ber ta 

The majority of the students are admitted both to college and to university after 
compl e t ing their twelfth year of "f ree " education and all pay f ees , al though tho co s t s 
of attending college are much less than those of attending a university. Until recently, 
most college students were registered in university parallel programmes, or remedial 
courses of various types which would enable them to enter such programmes, so the parity 
of treatment with university students was not questioned. The two provincial institutes 
of technology and the agricultural colleges offer a variety of post-secondary courses 
which are not designed primarily for transfer to university, and they admit some students 
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after Grades 10 or 11, although in I967-68 approximately $0 per cent of the new students 
at the institutes had completed their twelfth year of education (2)» All educational 
institutions, except the regular public schools, charge fees which vary from course to 
course and institution to insllitution j there is no central control of college or univer- 
sity feos« 

Even when the Alberta colleges were designated junior colleges and wore largely 
feeder institutions for the universities, they played an important role in providing 
academic high school courses, particularly for students of rural areas where the small 
high school was considered inadequatea They also served as remedial colleges for stu- 
dents who wished to attend university but whose secondary school work had been inadequate* 
Fees are charged for tliese liigh school programmes even though identical courses are "free" 
in the regular high schools and, legally, any student under 21 years of age may re-enter 
high school. Both the Alberta colleges and the CAATs liave some complaint that they are 
required to cliarge real cost fees (3) for evening students in general interest and cul- 
tural courses, wliile the evening study divisions of the local school system offer compar- 
able courses for nominal fees. The Alberta Colleges Commission and the Ontario Council 
of Regents discourage such duplication, but it is extremely difficult to eliminate since 
the school systems, particularly of big cities, have a long tradition of subsidising 
large evening study programmes* 

In Alberta, before bhe I969 Act, the fees of public junior colleges had been low 
because they were subsidised from local educational funds. Private institutions were also 
able to keep their fees well below cost because they were denominational institutions re- 
ceiving some income from their sponsoring organisations, and after I96U most of them were 
eligible for provincial grants* Now colleges, like universities and institutes, receive 
the major part of their income from the provincial government 5 some of this expenditure 
is recovered by federal grants to the province for vocational and technical training. All 
students, except those in manpower retraining programmes, pay fees* College fees for 
transfer programmes are still substantially lower- than fees for comparable university 
study* Since the province pays each college approved costs after deduction of income from 
fees, and students are free to attend any college, there is some pressure for uniformity. 
Table 8.2 shows the semester fees charged in 1970-71* The goal of the Alberta Colleges 
Commission is, eventually, to have the same fee for similar courses or programmes through- 
out all institutions in the province, but this will be achieved through negotiation rather 
than by regulation* 



There are a number of general details concerning fees which are of interest and 
which ought to be mentioned briefly^ 

First, in none of the systems is there a differential fee according to citizenship 
or nationality although there is some difference according to residence. The CEGEP, for 
example, charge fees for students resident outside the province, but not for landed immi- 
grants or foreign nationals who have been residents of Quebec for more than one year. 
The same fee, or exemption from fee, exists whether the student is attending the college 
of his locality or one in some other region of the province. CAAT fees are identical for 
all students of the course, whether they come from the college region or elsewhere and 
whatever the student's nationality, citizenship or legal residence. In Alberta this is 



2) Although they were not necessarily secondary school graduates, 

3) Generally the fees are such that they pay the estimated cost of the instructors and 
materials, and contribute to overhead and administrative costs. 



^2k 



also the situation at present, r;itil June 106q, however, the colleges had tvo fpp schp- 
dules, the lesser being for students coming from the regions of the contributing noards 
of Kducation, 

Secondly, in no system is the income from fees a majoj* sourco of operating r<?vt»i;uo. 
Table 8*3 shows the percentage of annual operating income provided by fees for each 
Ontario CAAT in 1969-70, It is tfvident that there has been no attempt to relieve the 
public purse by passing on directly to tho student more than a modest share of the cost 
involved. In fact, fees have been diminishing in importance as a source of revenue. 

Thirdly, in the systems where full-time students pay fees, students are eligible 
for student grants and loans on *"he same basis as university students ; therefore, stud> 
is "free" for a portion of their student body. For example, there wei*e 8,'>80 CAAT stu- 
dents in 1969-70 wbo received Province of Ontario Student Aid loans (averaging? S^91 per 
student) and almost 8,300 students who received grants (averaging 537^ per student). 



Table 80 

TOTAL POST-SECONDARY STUDENT FEES AS RELATED TO TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 

IN ONTARIO CAATs, 1969-70 



CAAT 


Total Post-Secondary 
Student Fees ( 1 ) 


To t a 1 Opera t ing 
Expenses 


Fees as a percentage 
of Expenses 


Algonquin 


$ 639,178 S 


5,833,466 


10,96 


Cambrian 


336,800 


3,971 ,300 


8.33 


Centennial 




3,318,4^5 


12.48 


Cones toga 


260, 900 


2,449,354 


10,65 


Confederation 


129, 130 


1 ,866,570 


6.92 


Durham 


1 1 5,000 


1 ,4 10,900 


8.15 


Fanshawe 


320, 200 


2,815,969 


11. 37 


George Brown 


180, 000 


2,367,480 


7.60 


Georgian 


101 ,600 


1 »052,850 


9.65 


Humber 


i*09, 100 


2,91 1 ,650 


14 ,05 


Lambt on 


157,000 


1 , 720, 300 


9.13 


Loya 1 i s t 


95,500 


1, 272,350 


7,51 


Mohawk 


^♦76,200 


3,763,940 


12.65 


Niagara 


315, 000 


2,709,800 


1 1 .62 


No r the rn 


107, 700 


1.942,567 


5. 54 


Seneca 


507,875 


'i, 466, 175 


1 1.37 


She ridan 


3oU»500 


3,224, 115 


9.44 


Sir S. Fleming 


150,301 


1,557,496 


9.65 


St, Clair 


316, 500 


2,676,430 


1 1 .82 


St , Lawrence 


180,000 


2,485,500 


7.24 


Total 


$ 5,516,584 « 


53,816,657 


10.25 



1) Includes both ^uli-tiine and extension feesa 




In Alberta the initial award is a $200 loan to single students, $700 to married stu- 
dents, the remaining balance necessary being calculated on the basis of one-half grant, 
one-half loan up to a maximum grant of S8OO. In Quebec, under a comparable scheme, the 
CEGEP sxudent is eligible for grants and loans to cover residence, transportation and 
other living costs* 
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Fourthly, there has boon 
free education to the general 
provided a large subsidy to a 
the classical colleges. 



some criticism in Quebec tliat 
students of the CEGEP regardle 
VG ry select ol i t e who f o rrnorl y 



tho government , in extending 
ss of Income, has, in effect, 
pa t roni zed a private sy s tem , 



SALARIES 

In an ednca t i ona 1 institution, a very large pro portion of t lie opera t i ng cost per 
unit of output (taking the output unit as an hour of teaching received) is represented 
by S'llaries : administrative, teaching and supporting staff. In all systems the instruc- 
tors* salaries am closely linked tn a combination of paper qualifications and accepted 
experience. The scales a re by ca t < -yory , with a «? ta t ed minimum and max i mum and an annua 1 
increment . 

Quebec 

In tho CEOEP, administrators* and teachers* sa 1 a rie s, J i ke otljer aspects of the sys- 
tem, show groat stanuardisation and uniformity, Tlie teachers salary ^rid is based enti- 
rely on number of years *^f full-time schooling and years of experience, as may be seen 
in Table 8,^, Table 8.5 shows part of the CEGEP administrative scales for 1969-70, The 
authorised number of administrators in a college is determined according to range of 
course offerings and expected number of students and related budget items are expressed 
in terms of per capita student to be served. 

Ontario 

Although the Council of Regents early suggested minimum and maximum salary for ad- 
ministrative positions and defined scales for teachers based on a combination of nnivor- 



sity degrees, professional qualifications, and numbers of years of 


appro ved 


experience , 


their "standards" do not seem to be as binding as those 


of Quebec, 


Tables 


8.6 and 8,7 


i 

Table 8^5 








CEOEP ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES, 


1969-70 






Ministry List 








Title 


Sala ry 


Scale 


Minimum 
Salary Rank 


Le directeur geneial 


1 6, 000- 


19, 000 


16,000 


Le directeur des services pt^Uagogiques 


14 ,000- 


17,000 


14 ,000 


Le secretaire genc'ral 
Le rontr6leur 

Le directeur des services aux etudiants 


000- 

0 c 0 


14 , 000 
14 , 000 
14 ,000 


1 1 ,000 
1 1 ,000 
1 1 ,000 


Le directeur des services de l^equipement 


1 1 ,000- 


14 ,000 


1 1,000 


Le directeur do 1 • in f 0 rma ti que 
Los directeurs do secteur 


1 1 , 000- 
10,000- 


14 ,000 
14 ,000 


1 1 , 000 
10,000 
10, 000 


Les adjoints au directeur des services pedagogiques 


10 ,000- 


14 ,000 


10,000 


Les coordinatours (d'education perm^nente, etc*) 


tO,0GO- 


14 ,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10, 000 


Los d i rec teurs do services (psychologie, etc,) dans 
les services etudiants 


9 ,000- 


14 ,000 


9,000 
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SALAKV SCHEDULE FOK CAAT INSTRUCTORS, 1969-70 



Rank 


Maximum Starting Salary (l) 


Ma X imum o f Sa 1 a ry Seal 


AM i i in to 


Ma s t«M 


$9 ,OOvJ 


$ 10, 800 


A>s i s taut 


Ma s t«> r 


$11, 000 


$11, 600 


A J* so r iii t o 


Ma s t o r 


$11, 600 


$13, 000 


Ma s t r 




$12,100 


$ 1 ^ , 000 


S<»iiiur C() 


1 1 Ma ttM* 


n • a • 


Up to tour i nc romeji t of 
S500 ovor the above maxima 


Ma t. <M* ' s 




I'l) to $800 over tlio a box o 
ma X ima . 




Doc tor n t o 




I'p to $1,200 over the alxjve 
max ima , 




No rt I II 


A 1 lowan CO 


Cambrian , No r t hern A Confe- 
(lera tion Co I le^es may in- 
ci'oa sc tlic above max ima by 
$600. 





l) To bo ontitlotl to maximum f^tarting salary, an applicant must liave at least eight years 
of acceptable teachin^^ ancj/or business or industrial experience in addition t.o that 
refiuire<i under Section 2 - Minimum Qualifications, 

Salai'i<»s of members of tlie teacliin^^ faculty are reviewed annually, Th'^ basic merit 
increment is $^00 wliich, at the tli sere t ion of cho Board of c;<j veino r s , may he increas<?d 
f(ii' outstamlin^7 sei"vice oi* decreased. 



Table 8,7 

SALARY SCHEDULE FOR CAAT ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL, 1969-70 



} 

T i t 1 


Ma X imnm 


Mini mum 


Presi»leM t 


$ 27,^00 


$ 19, 000 


V i ce-Pre si<ien t 


2 3,000 


1 6,800 


Dean 


2 1 ,900 


13,800 


Cliairman of a Departm«^nt 


19,800 


'3,700 


Assistant Chairman 


16,^00 


1 1 , 6oo 


Supe I V i so r 


(Up to $500 Additional Salary) 


Dur 3a r 


16,^00 


1 1 , 600 


Regi s t ra r 


1 6,^00 


1 1 , 600 


Assistant to tlie President 


12, 100 


8,^00 


Comp t ro I 1 e r 


19,800 


15,800 


Director of Stvident Affairs 


\ 9 , 800 


13,800 


Diiectijr of the Extension Department 


18,800 


1 5,000 



give tlie standard instructoi' and administrator salary scales for Ontario as recommended 
by tlie Counci 1 of Hegents for 1969-70, There is some evidence of a move in Ontario to 
standardise the classification of administrators along the lines similar to that of 
(juebec, where a college of a given size and type is entitled to administrators x, y and 
z, at given levels of salary, and to codify all administrative positions in colleges 



according to type and range ol' responsibility and sizo of c<jlli^t?f^ that " I'lju i \ a 1 cnoc *' 
may b€» established bptweon titlos and an arccptod hii»rajchy bp mado cioar. Vith hudfjot 
control and a provincial a^rocMiJont on salary scaios, it wc)ul<i then h«> a shoi t sti»p to 
onbure that a given colle<y:o has only a given numho i" of administrators uniformily ivitd 
and defined by 1 unction. How rapidly such a standardisation is likely to be implemented 
in Ontario cannot be piedicted. At pi-esent thf actual salaries ol' colle^^e presidents 
are not reported to the Council of Ro^jents or the Branch, 

Jn Ontario, it is possihJe to a limited <'xtent to j fwa rd CAAT teacliers^ I'or experii»iit 
and occupational status prior to employment, but generally then* i f inancif* L aiivanta^je 
in having higher degrees and tlie economic penalty lor lacking any <!f>grf»'e eiKhires thiough 
out employment. The initial salaries ol administrator?^ are more subject to nogo t i a t inn , 
and their annual increment moie a matter of "merit reward" than is tlw ca,*^e 1 0 r ti»achers 

Alberta 

It was not possible to obtain salary data for the entire collego system, given the 
local autonomy which oxists in Alberta, but the administrators inteiv i ewe(J claimed that 
there Wt'ro differences among colleges of several thousand doJlars per year paid to pfi- 
«oii« of identical qualification and experience tor tlie same iiistructor rank or a<Smiiiis- 
tiative office* Salaries are entirely determined locally in nogot ia tiont; botwo<«n hiring 
administrators and Job candidates, and fiiring Fioards and their prof t^ssi ona 1 porstmnei^ 

FINANCES 

i 

The cost of programmes in tlieso systems and the operating and capital expenditures 
ol ttie diflerent colleges are complicated matters. First » as is not unccnnmon in educa- 
tional institutions, the cost accounting systems of these co 1 legos^ are lar Tiom ideal. 
Unit cost figures are not readily available, and those which can be obtained .sometimes 
do not include items whlcti are part of the general costs. Co^t comparisons Ijotween the 
systems are almost meaningless: because, altliough some of tlie programmi's beai' similar 
titles, the details ol course content, teacliing methods and resources are v<«ry different 
There might be some validity in compaiing unit costs of courses within a ?*inglo college ; 
at Ipast one could be certain that the «ame items were includedo Cijmparison ol tlie per 
student course costs among the colleges of a system is equaJ ly meaningless bocausi? ol" 
the Jack of homogeneity 'of students, teachers and curricula. Despite these stio rt comings 
which shouJd always be borne in mind, a number of Ontario data are presented and compar- 
isons made with Quebec and Alberta where data pormit. 

As the reader will recall, the twenty CAATs of Ontario were established in rapid 
sequence, often using makeshift accommodation, with little time for planning their pio- 
grammes and assembling their administrative and teaching staff before they opened their 
door to student s . 

Very early in their development the colleges proliferated satellite and branch cam- 
puses as they tried to serve the various centres oV their regions. hy I969-70, these 20 
Colleges weie operating numerous centres, branches and programmes away from their main 
campus . 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the detailed financial data of the early 
years are confused. Colleges developed ad hoc* There was no cost accounting system 
common to ail institutions, nor were they incurring the same type of expense* The col- 
leges were at various stages of evolution. Their first operating estimates by their 
Boards were forwarded to the Council of Regents and then to the Branch for review and 
approval ♦ 



, ■ , ■ I 

, . . .. . : I 

Since the ofricials of the Branch had to. approve annual expenditure and to review 
budget estimates, and since they requested jfinancial data in a speciTied form, they soon 
became a ystandardi sing force ; by 1969 the colleges had adopted common cost accounting 
systems and were looking forward (witjh some apprehension) to a funding formula, similar 
to that used for the university system, which would be based on weighted enrolment and 
a series of factors such as size and age of college and range of prog rr?:nmes . A great 
deal of specific data a^e now available for each college which will fj".>rmit elaborate 
analysis of expenditure patterns. The circu lation clf comparative im^ :? rmation about the 
colleges will create pressure to bring all their expenditures to s''»me common norm or 
explain why this is no t de sirable . The next stage in f in ancial contro 1 would then be 
the definition of the degree of acceptable cost variation under specified conditions. 

One problem not yet faced, either by the Alberta Commission or the Ontario Branch, 
is the degree of deficit budgeting which will be permitted and the sanctions employed 
against it. In Quebec it seems that deficits are simply not allowed o In the two English- 
language provinces the colleges submit their estimated budgets over a year ahead of time J 
when there is over-spending, additional revenue is provided. In Ontario there seems hot 
to have been a flagrant case of over-spending, but it was felt that the Minister would 
not allow a college to fail to. pay its salaries. At least one case of a large annual 
deficit in Alberta was met by a supplementary grant, which did not seem to be causing 
undue concern at the college level. Indeed in some Alberta colleges a deficit is re- 
garded as "inevitable", and no real controls seemed to be envisaged. In Ontario, on the 
other hand, it is commonly expected that financial controls will shortly become more 
stringent than was feasible during the establishment period o 

There is no way, of course, by which programmes costs can be entirely standardised 
within a college so far as teaching, facilities and equipment are concerned. Some pro- 
grammes are expensive by their veiy nature , and most of the additional costs are not 
passed on to students □ Nor does there seem to be any move to set fees at a given pro- 
portion of estimated unit cost of the programme, which would have the effect of raising 

some fees considerably. Both in Alberta and in Ontario, tJicre seems to be complete 

I 

acceptance of a policy which provides a different level of subsidy for students of dif- 
ferent courses in the same college, and a different level of subsidy for students of 
the same type of programme in different colleges. This is also true of Quebec, but 
their costs are discussed separately. 

The findings of a recent study (k) suggest that there are substantial operating 
economies of scale enjoyed by the large CAATs ; that these economies of scale are parti- 
cularly great for their administrative expenses ; and that a constant-grant formula, 
such as is frequently employed in funding educational institutions, will probably be 
inefficjuOnt and is likely to be inequitable to the small institution. 

Table S.8 gives the 1969-70 approved operating budgets for the different colleges 
and their estimated costs per student ; the provincial funds necessary for the post- 
secondary programmes J and the grants to each college per student. 

The approved estimated operating cost per full-time CAAT student for 1969-7O was 
$1,728 ; the average provincial grant per student required to cover the operating costs - 
was estimated at $1,313. The estimated opere^ting cost per university student (5) ' 

^0 Skolnik, M.L., Economies of Scale in Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology . Depart- 
ment of Educational Planning, Occasional Paper No. 13, 0»I.S.E<, March 1970a 

5) These are "full-time equivalent" students (i.e^ full-time + part-time, at a rate of 
3.5 part-time = 1 full-time undergraduate and 2 part-time = 1 full-time graduate ' stu- 
dent). 
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Table 8.9 

TOTAL COSTS PER COLLEGE, CEGEP, 1968-69 





Col lege 


Total Building Costs 
(in thousand) 






Expen se s 






To t a 1 
(in thousand) 






A 


S 166 


S 


839 


s 1,443 




B 


1 , 108 




2 ,200 


1,217 




C 


906 




2,612 


1,411 




D 






2, 186 


1 ,286 

1 




E 


512 




2,477 


1,239 




F 


1,376 




2,013 


1,277 




G 


396 




1 ,436 


1,196 




H 






2,663 


1 ,210 




1 


316 




2,510 


t.299 




J 


323 




3,684 


if 153 




K 


126 




1 ,232 


1 , 120 




L 


1,525 




2,008 


1 ,271 




M 


282 




906 


1,372 




N 


998 




2,031 


1,269 




0 


2,535 




1,913 


1, 196 




P 






925 


1,322 




Q 


87 




990 


1 ,042 




R 


40 




899 


1, 123 




S 


500 




If 700 


1,306 




T 


^♦90 




1 ,003 


1,778 




U 


494 




7,615 


1,194 




V 


323 




1,367 


1,519 




M 


278 




1,213 


1,277 





(excluding cost of assistant research) for Canada as a whole was S2774, or about 62 per 
cent higher tlian for the CAAT student. If tlio research costs are included, the cost per 
student becomes S321O. For Ontario, the total operating cost per university student in 
1969-70 was S2954, and the provincial grant per student was $2329. 

In 1969-70 the Alberta provincial government's grants for university operating costs 
totalled 667,832,000. For 32,050 students this would give a unit grant of $2 116. In 
that year the estimated total of grants for public and private junior colleges was 
$5,852,000 and for technical institutes $l4, 706,500. With a full-time enrolment of 3,325 
and 5,028 this gives a unit grant of $1760 and $292*. 

It should be emphasised that cos*- comparisons between sectors ^and provinces are very 
tricky. For example, in these figures, there are probably differer/ces in the definitions 
of full-time students, the "equivalence" formulae of the part-time stud*>nts, and the de- 
finitions of operating, as distinct from capital, expenditure. It is evident, neverthe- 
less, that in each province the university offers a much more expensive service than the 
"college transfer", and that technical and business programmes are not cheap to operate. 
The question is whether the Alberva junior colJ'^ge figure ought to be grouped with the 
universities (in which case the university provincial grant figure becomes $2083), but if 
this is done the comparison of the Alberta technical institutes and the Ontario CAATs is 
misleading because the range of proerammes of the latter is much greater. 
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When the first CEGEP were set up in Quebec, since they were built on existing insti- 
tutions DIGEC was able to forecast operating expenditure patterns by studying their past 
budgets. For I968-69 the Ministry has provided aggregated operating costs by college 
which are given in Table 8.9. Since the CEGE^ budgeting system rests on very specific 
cost guidelines relating to pupil/teacher ratios, permitted costs of services, salaries, 
facilities and equipment, the variation seems largely to be a function of college size. 
However, the data are such that a proper cost analysis cannot be made. 
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CONCLUSION 



The impression we have tried to convpy is that recent deyel opmen t s in the post- 
secondary educational sector in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta represent an effort at ex- 
pansion and rationalisation* Where before there had been such an agglomeration of types 
of institutions, public and private, as to defy description, now there is a system. 
Where before a few thousand students were being educated, now there are tens of thousands* 
But it is still difficult to define the systems with great precision because the statis- 
tics are both incomplete and unnecessarily complicated. Within the Alberta and Ontario 
systems there is such a variety of nomenclature that it is difficult to compare one in- 
stitution wit>i another* From Quebec, detailed statistics are simply not available. 
From one provincial system to another there are such differences by category that mean- 
ingful comparison is impossible* 

The strongest criticism to be made of these systems, therefore, is that statistical 
records are of such poor quality that it is difficult to see how administrators can make 
rational educational policy decisions. Also, the relevant legislation, regulations, 
s»taff manuals, calendars* functional descriptions of offices, and public statements of 
officials of these systems portray a picture which very often differs from that found 
upon visiting the various institutions. 

After visiting the colleges we marvel at the ingenuity with which senior officials 
make institutions mirror their own philosophy, reinforcing or distorting the system as 
designed. The regulations of the CAAT system provide for no faculty or student partici- 
pation in the operation of the college, yet they seem to have at least as important a 
consultative role as that of their counterparts in the other provinces. The Alberta col- 
lege system provides officially for stude-;t and faculty participation, but from descrip- 
tions of procedures obtained in the institutions themselves, their consultative activities 
seem rather minor and their initiating power less than the actual piactice in Ontario. 
Although formally extremely democratic, most of the French CEGEP actually seem to be run 
in a quite authoritarian fashion. This state of affairs cannot be assessed other than 
subjectively, on the basis of the statements of administrators and the documented public 
stances of the faculty, "Authoritarian" is a measure of the difference between one's 
expectation of being permitted to participate in decision-making and the degree to which 
one is given the opportuni ty to participate. Some faculty and students may hold unrealis- 
cically high expectations | others are content because their expectations are humble* To 
itomeone from a university setcing, all these institutions and their system's authorities 
appear conservative and hierarchical. 

We found that the officials of these institutions are imbued with a strong sense of 
"mission" and "social cause". This is particularly tiue in Ontario where the administr-^- 
tors appear to be convinced that the CAATs will be a liberating force : enabling students 
to realise ambitions they could never hope to achieve ) enabling faculty to provide a 
service and enjoy a useful sense of purpose hitherto generally denied to teachers* These 
collegesf indeed, are serving a broader segment of society than any post-secondary level 
institution has in the past. They should be able to brujaden the horizon for youth whose 
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opportunities have hitherto been too narrowly limited o They are freo from many of the 
constraints of academic tradition, but they are not free from the social constraints which 
lie beneath some of the academic selection devices. In the past, Canada has been able to 
provide considerable scope for human development to people from many ^ countrie s because 
its rapidly expanding economy created these opportunities ; but in many ways these were 
not matched with a careful cultivation, through education, of Canada's own ]iuman resour- 
ces* These colleges can do much to redress the balance • 

They have immense potential but we would suggest that the revolution which they re-* 
present lias barely begrun. They have, as yet, made virtually no contribution to educa- 
tional process changes. Their curricula reflect many of the most undesirable features 
of traditional academic studies ; their programmes are fragmented, with large numbers of 
courses, class hours and specific . assignments. They are really providing very little 
"freedom of study" for their students. Their institutional structure is formal and ex- 
pensive, using a very large number of highly paid professional staff with considerable 
overlapping of administrative authority* During their establishment phase, there was 
ample opportunity for "empire building" and the duplication which these empires repre- 
sents will be difficult to eliminate. Their educational process is equally expensive, 
characterised by a very large number of teachers and expensive machinery and material » 
This condition may improve if funds become really scarce j the missionary spirit of the 
officials of these institutions would really be tested if they were expected to serve 
many more students on many fewer dollars. In such a situation, they might well become 
pioneers in reforming traditional teaching/learning processes.. At present, in our opi- 
nion, they lack two important ingredients to accomplish this ; at the college level, fa- 
culty commitment to experimentation ; and at the system level, administrative commitment 
to empirically-based research and evaluation. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the creation of these post-secondary systems 
is a real achievement. They exhibit a keen vitality. In the competition for funds, 
their very existence should have a catalytic effect on the university system and the se- 
condary school system. ' 
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